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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





ls Europe again moving toward 
war? . . . Unfolding events abroad 
present new world problems . . . 
An outline of American policy and 
probable effect on our country of re- 
cent and prospective changes. 











4 RMED neutrality will be the keynote of 
“" American foreign policy as events in 
Europe unfold. 


No essential American rights will be sur- 
rendered to aggressor nations. 


There is no chance for any pledge or un- 
derstanding that would call for this nation 
to support European democracies in event of 
war. 

No general war is yet imminent but this 
country will be unable to insulate itself 
against the shocks from continent-shaking 
moves yet to come as dictators continue to 
press their advantage. . 

The chief shock to this country from de- 
velopments abroad will lie in shifting foreign 
trade and mass movements of frightened 
capital. For the present, the policy of steriliz- 
ing all gold accessions of more than $100,- 
000,000 in any one quarter is counted on to 
prevent any unfavorable effects from flight 
of European capital to this country. 

There is no prospect of repeal of the John- 
son Act, which bars new loans to nations 
which have defaulted on past debts. 

Authorizations for increased naval building 
will be translated into actual ships as rapidly 
as facilities permit. So long as American 
and British policy coincide in the Atlantic 
and Pacific the fleets will follow parallel lines. 


A railroad crisis is to take the place in this 
depression that a banking crisis took in the 
last depression. Vast security holdings of 
banks and insurance companies and trusts are 
dependent on solvent railroads. 

No easy solution for the railroads’ prob- 
lems is in sight. The President’s “rescue 
committee” probably will favor creation of a 
powerful new authority, outside the I. C. C., 
to force a sweeping reorganization of the 
railroad industry. 

Government ownership or control will be 
-pposed at this stage. Decision concerning 


pa is to be done will be Jeft by the Presi- 
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ent to Congress on the basis of facts and 
recommendations made to him on March 24. 


The House tax bill, which is more to the 
liking of business than it dared hope early 
this year, now represents the minimum of 
concession. 

The highest bracket surtaxes stand less 
than an even chance of reduction. 

Lowering of income tax exemptions to $800 
for single persons and $2,000 for married 
persons is scarcely a prospect. 

But there is a chance of further modifica- 
tions of the tax on gains from sale of capital 
assets. 

There is Jess prospect of total elimination 
of the principle of taxing undistributed cor- 
poration earnings at a higher rate than dis- 
tributed earnings. 

The President is likely to get from Con- 
gress authority to effect a broad reorganiza- 
tion of the machinery of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt is prepared to exercise 
this authority speedily and with important 
effect. 


Outlook is for the following: 


A strengthened White House staff better 
able to keep contact with government de- 
partments. 


A streamlined administrative set-up to 
carry out the functions of government. 


A centralized administration of a civil 
service system based upon principles that 
can attract career men to the government. 


A revamped system of post-audit under an 
auditor general responsible to Congress. 


The request of John L. Lewis for a three 
billion dollar velief appropriation for next 
fiscal year is symptomatic of the attack which 
liberals will make on Administration plans 
for relief. Strong support will be shown for 
attempt to increase substantially the billion 
dollar relief program proposed. 
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Federal Budget More Nearly Balanced 
Than at Any Time in Past Seven Years 


ial NINE months of the fiscal year that ends * dollars borrowed by the Treasury during the * the Treasury will have created little or no “pur- 


June 30, the United States Treasury will 
have used an estimated seven hundred million 
dollars of borrowed money. 

In the same nine months of its last fiscal vear 
the Treasury used more than one billion, seven 
hundred million dollars of borrowed money to 
pay its bills. 

This means that the Federal Government’s 
budget of income and outgo is more than one 
billion dollars nearer balance in the present 
fiscal year than it was in the last fiscal year. 

Not in sey 
near balance at the end of March as it will be 


en vears has the budget been as 


this year. 


WHY INCOME TAXES SWELLED 

Income tax payments by corporations and 
individuals, that together are breaking records, 
account for the narrower spread between the 
amount of money that the Government pays 
out and the amount of money that the Govern- 
men takes in. 

These payments during March will exceed 
eight hundred million dollars if Treasury esti- 
mates are borne out. Payments on March 15 
had passed the six hundred million dollar mark. 

Last year March produced seven hundred 
million dollars of income tax revenue. 

The dollars that 
Treasury in such large volume reflect the larger 


now are flowing into the 


earnings of individuals and corporations dur- 
ing 1937. Income totals subject to tax were 
larger for the year in spite of the drastic slump 
that occurred during the final three months. 
Increased revenue from taxes on income also 
are reported by Treasury experts to be due to 
closed loop-holes that made more productive the 
tax on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings. This tax tended to force dividends 
into the hands of individuals who then included 
those dividend dollars in their taxable income. 


OUTGO IS NOT LOWER 
The resulting decline of a billion dollars in 
the Treasury’s deficit is due wholly to larger in- 
come and not at all to lower outgo, when trust 
fund payments are classed as outgo. 
Expenditures are running slightly higher 
than for the same period one year ago and 
will total more than five and one-half billion 
dollars for the nine months. Last vear they 
totaled almost exactly five and one-half billions. 
But included. in the total of expenditures 
is the large amount transferred to the three 
old-age reserve accounts. These are carried by 
the Treasury as expenditures because they rep- 
resent an actual future debt of the Govern- 
ment, but very few cash dollars really are 
paid out. 
Nearly all of the seven hundred millions of 


first nine months of its present fiscal year were 
dollars borrowed from the savings for old age 
of thirty million American workers. 

These were payroll tax dollars that the Gov- 
ernment put to use, exchanging for them its 
notes that bear 3 per cent interest. This ex- 
change is listed by the Treasury as an outright 
expenditure, since it involves creation of debt. 

If these transfers to trust accounts were 
left out, the Government’s cash income and 
cash outgo would definitely be in balance at the 
end of March. 

This means that the Government in nine 
months will have taken as many cash dollars 
out of the pockets of the people as it puts 
back into those pockets in cash dollars of ex- 
penditures. On that basis, the economists say, 
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chasing power” for the first time in more than 
eight vears. 

More than one reason is found for this sud- 
den end to Government support for private 
business. 

One reason is found in the much larger re- 
turns from income taxes. Another reason is 
found in the great increase in collections from 
payroll taxes. But a third reason is found in 
the fact that spending of cash dollars for WPA 
and for public highways and for loans and 
grants to stimulate local public works has been 
curtailed sharply during the last nine months. 


RELIEF ECONOMIES OFFSET 

A contraction of nearly three-quarters of a 
billion dollars is shown in these expenditures 
of cash dollars for recovery and relief. 

That contraction is more than offset by 
larger payments to meet the cost of regular 
Government establishments like the Army and 
Navy, by increased loans to farmers and 
borrowers from the RFC and by payments into 
the old age reserve accounts. These latter do 
not involve cash dollars. 

The net result is that the United States 
Treasury expects not to be forced to go into 
the market and to borrow more money from 
the banks and insurance companies during the 
remainder of this fiscal year. Payroll tax re- 
ceipts, regular tax receipts and sales of Gov- 
ernment savings bonds will cover its prospec- 
tive needs. 


1938 REVENUE TO BE LESS 

But the outlook for the future is less certain. 

Congress now is writing changes into the in- 
come tax laws, with uncertain effects on reve- 
nue. Income produced in 1938 to be taxed next 
March is expected to be drastically reduced as 
compared to the income being taxed this 
March. 

During the depression that followed 1929, in- 
come tax receipts fell under three-quarters of 
a billion dollars. During the present fiscal 
year they will set a record total of more than 
two billion, six hundred million dollars on the 
basis of Treasury estimates, which apparently 
are being borne out. 

At the same time a new depression and in- 
creased ui2mployment has led Congress to 
vote more money for relief. Farmers are to be 
offered an increased volume of price stabiliz- 
ing loans. The Army and Navy are to cost 
more money. Railroads and some other in- 
dustries are in need of Government aid. 

The result is that the excess of outgo as 
compared with income for the first nine months 
of this fiscal year may set a low record to 
stand for some time to come. 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Legislative program makes prog- 
Naval expansion and 
reorganization near 


WM sos 
Government 
approval . . . Final hearings on 
tax bill . . . The problem of the 
nation’s railroads. 











" Ppspthenpareng appears to be on the march at 
4 last with Administration leaders direct- 
ing the traffic, 

In the Senate the Government reorganiza- 
tion bill has reached the point where passage 
apparently is only a matter of hours, an 
agreement having been reached under which 
no Senator may speak more than once or 
longer than fifteen minutes on any amend- 
ment. This agreement precludes a filibuster 
such as enabled a minority to defeat the anti- 
lynching bill. 

Defeat of the Wheeler amendment which 
“would have given Congress power of veto 
over individual reorganization proposals— 
which was considered the most serious ob- 
stacle—seemingly clears the way to passage, 
OUTLOOK FOR GREATER DEFENSE 
In the House the Administration’s billion 
dollar naval expansion bill is even nearer 
favorable action. In a final appeal for “land- 
slide” approval as a “vote of confidence” in 
the President’s foreign policy, Majority 
Leader Raybura tells the House that before 
the year is out the Administration may be 
forced to ask for a further enlarged program 
of rearmament as defense against dictators 
who threaten the peace of Western World. 
Assurance is given other nations by Secre- 
tary of State Hull that the United States has 
no warlike intentions, that it does not pro- 

pose to police the world. 

In a speech, carried by radio to all parts of 
the globe, Mr. Hull makes a clear-cut state- 
ment of American foreign policy in which he 
says the United States intends to protect 
American interests throughout the world and 
‘ill maintain a defense system capable of 
carrying out that policy. 

Hitler’s conquest of Austria has not been 
recognized by the United States and no in- 
dication is given that it will be. The new 
Czecho-Slovakian trade treaty, proclaimed by 
the President last week, specifically extends 
“most favored nation” treatment to Austria 
and specifically exempts Germany from such 
treatment because the latter does not exe 


[Continuea on Page 3.} 
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—Wide World 


THE SWASTIKA IN WASHINGTON 

The Nazi swastika flies over the Austrian Lega- 

tion in Washington. When the order came 

from Vienna to hoist the flag the Minister had 
to borrow one from the German Embassy. 
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The Railway Crisis: 
Planning to Meet It 





Savings of millions of investors 
are at stake in the railways’ finan- 
cial crisis. What can be done to 
protect them? The President, the 
1. C. C. and Congress struggle with 
the problem of emergency action 
to prevent the carriers’ collapse. 











HE plight of the railroads has reached a point 
where legislation to aid them appears probable 
at this session of Congress. 

Unless something is done, and quickly, Adminis- 
tration officials fear the situation may aggravate 
further the already pressing depression problem. 
A million men work for the railroads, hundreds of 
millions of dollars are invested in their securities 
by insurance companies, banks and individuals, 
and thé economic health of the country as a whole 
is dependent in part on railroad health. 

President Roosevelt sought to diagnose the case 
twice with members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and with representatives of the ‘rail- 
roads and of railroad labor and of the investing 
public. As a result, lights burn late in the offices 
of three members of the Commission—Chairman 
Walter M. W. Splawn, Joseph B. Eastman and 
Charles D. Mahaffie. 


SPEEDY ACTION SOUGHT 

Their assignment is to make to Mr. Roosevelt by 
March 24 “complete, definite and facthal recom- 
mendations for immediate action by Congress.” No 
hearings are being held; the facts of widespread 
insolvency, with more threatened, are too well 
known. 

“The trouble is that there is more transportation 
capacity than traffic,” said Mr. Splawn. 

All three men keep sealed lips about possible ways 
out. Being responsible to the President, they in- 
tend to report to him alone. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to indicate the trend of thought. 

Increased Government power to enforce railroad 
consolidations, perhaps into a few major systems, 
is under consideration. One conferee at the White 
House said this might make possible economies up 
to $250,000,000 a year. It would mean sacrifice by 
many communities, investors and employees, how- 
ever, sO opposition to legislation along that line 
would be inevitable. 


HUGE BOND DEFAULTS. 

A new division may be organized in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to administer rail- 
road reorganizations and negotiate agreements for 
a scaling down of bonded indebtedness. Illustrative 
of the need for action in that direction is the esti- 
mate that $3,500,000,000 of $13,500,000,000 first lien 
railroad bonds are in default. 

The conference disclosed sentiment for amend- 
ment of the Bankruptcy Act to simplify financial 
reorganizations by restricting the power of minor- 
ity interests to make debt adjustments difficult. 
Holders of about one-third of the securities in any 
one category now can prevent financial reorganiza- 
tion, according to Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

The President expressed concern about the men 
who would lose jobs by reason of reorganizations or 
consolidations. He received an estimate that about 
70 cents of every dollar saved would be at the ex- 
pense of labor Clearly, he argued, the Government 
would have to take care of the men displaced until 
they could fihd other work or get new railroad jobs 
as a result of subsequent expansion and plant im- 
provement programs. 


COSTS INCREASED 


The difficulties arose from a combination of fac- 
tors. While freight rates remained fixed from 1920 
until the recent increase of 6.3 per cent was granted, 
the railroads faced increased water and truck com- 
petition, rising material and labor costs, and less 
traffic also because of depression 

Studies show that almost half the roads lost 
money last year and thirty of every hundred miles 
of trackage was operated under receiverships. The 
Association of \merican Railroads said that, the 
revenue of 91 Class One roads fell 26.5 per cent last 
month as compared with a year ago. 

The managers disappointed that the I. C. C. did 
not grant a greater freight rate increase, look to 
cutting wages. But the President does not support 
them. It remains to be seen what his committee 
will suggest 


Washinagionwh 
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Adjournment Hopes....Diplomatic Bargaining 
.... Independence at Capitol.... Those Price Studies 


President Roosevelt expressed 
to one visitor a hope that Con- 
gress might adjourn’ within 
sixty days, thereby providing 
another evidence that the White 
House has /Jitt/e new in the way 
of major legislation in mind. 


x * 


Predictions are being made in 
diplomatic quarters that Great 
Britain will agree to recognize 
Japanese domination in North 
China in return for assurances of 
protection of British interests in 
South China and Hong Kong. 
The purpose is said to be to en- 
able the British to pay more at- 
tention to the European situa- 
tion. 
xk 


One highly prominent New 
Dealer spoke unmincingly to the 
President about what he insisted 


was the need for a “positive pol- 


> 
| 
| 
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White House on tax questions by 
prominent Democrats at the Cap- 
itol is cited in support of this 


view. 
x kt 


The British are reported to fa- 
vor tossing France out of the tri- 
partite currency agreement that 
includes the United States, ow- 
ing to that country’s monetary 
troubles. The White House and 
Treasury have insisted, however, 
on keeping at least the form of 
the agreement as a symbol that 
democracies are sticking to- 
gether. 
ee 


Spread of fascist sentiment in 
Latin America causes concern in 
high Administration circles. An 
authority on Latin American af- 
fairs has analyzed the situation 
for Army officers stationed in the 
Capital for instruction in the 
military sciences. 


rushed by 
economists, 


prices that is being 
the Government's 
Eveu those participating in the 
study are in the dark concerning 
the purpose of the study unless 
its conclusions are to be the 
basis of action. 


xe 


Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, continues to be- 
lieve that gold has some “mysti- 
cal power” over price levels and 
that any tinkering with gold or 
with the profits from the deval- 
uation of gold can have reper- 
cussions far greater than any 
other monetary actions the Gov- 
ernment might engage in. The 
old devaluation theory still has 
a hold at the Treasury. 


x * & 


James A. Farley, Postmaster 
General, and head of the Demo- 


icy” to combat depression. After cratic national committee, ic in- 
watching for the reaction, which "eo 8 creasingly cool to Paul V. Mc- 
did not come, this official con- Senate Administration leaders Nutt, Governor General of the 
cluded the Administration in- cooperated in maneuvers aimed Philippines, as a candidate for 
tends no real action of a depres- to have a Senate committee in- the Democratic presidential 
sion-breaking character. vestigate the Tennessee Valley nomination. 

Authority, rather than a joint »* © 


xk 


A reason for the lack of any ma- 
jor Administration recommenda- 
tions at this time is understood 
to be the opinion that Congress 


Senate-House committee. 


xk 


The great present Washington 
mystery concerns the use to be 


Roswell Magill, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, has set up a cen- 
sorship on information on the de- 
tails of tax-yield estimates that 


+ 


| 


departments of the Government. 


Treasury censorship on all in- 
formation is growing tighter. 


7 @ ¢@ 


Senators joked among  them- 
selves about the unusual circum- 
stances of Government officials 
lobbying both for and against the 
Administration bill for depart- 
mental reorganization. Some bu- 
reau heads wanted the authority 
for transfer of bureaus between 
departments reduced lest their 
offices be put under another de- 
partment. 


xk 


The filibuster is becoming quite 
openly more of an instrument of 
Senatorial strategy than before. 
Opponents of the Supreme Court 
bill had planned to use it before 
the Administration capitulated. 
Opponents of the anti-lynching 
bill used it succesfully. And last 
week, at critical moments, both 

supporters and opponents of the 
Government reorganization bill 
used it. ; 

x * * 


The secretly-operated stabiliza- 
tion exchange fund is acquiring 
huge amounts of foreign ex- 
change in an effort to keep the 
dollar from skyrocketing. The 
future problem is going to be 








would pay slight heed, as com- 
pared with 1933. Defiance of the 





made by the President of che 
broad and 


intensive 





study of 


is serving to shut off facts needed 
and desired by other important 


what to do with the exchange 
thus acquired. 
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Railways and TVA Furrow the Executive Brow.... 


A Wedding Anniversary and a Phone Call.... Vacation Plans 


HE chirp of a lone sparrow filtered 
through the window back of Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt as he parried with customary 
dexterity all questions on his foreign policy, 
his plans for further defense, his and his fel- 
low countrymen’s reaction to the European sit- 
uation. 

Long before the newspaper correspondents 
had concluded their brief questioning the spar- 
row had flown to another part of the White 
House lawn in search of an answer to his own 
questioning. 

Questing for information himself was the 
President as he turned his attention to the eco- 
nomic ills of the railroad industry, and as, for 
the second time, he whipped queries across his 
desk at the TVA trio. 

No heavy diagnosis with attendant remedy on 
a White House prescription blank was forth- 
coming. Ordered into a huddle was a three- 
man committee composed of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission members to sift all angles, 
report back this week with recommendations. 
Ordered back for another verbal tilt was the 
three-man Tennessee Valley Authority directo- 
rate with possibility of a thorough Presidential 
investigation into charges so far made public. 

Other problems there were that furrowed the 
Chief Executive’s brow more than once in a 
Washington week which, for the most part, was 
mantled with sooty grey clouds that dropped, at 
intermittent periods, finely spun drizzles. 


Just a few squares from 
the White House the 
BASIS FOR MUCH Administration’s recipro- 
VOCALIZING cal trade agreements pro- 
gram was made the recipient of numerous com- 
plaints as scores of witnesses testified against 
certain features of the proposed agreement with 
Great Britain. 

One mile away, Congress used its vocal chords 
to demonstrate against certain features of the 
Administration-sponsored revenue bill, against 
the Administration-sponsored Government reor- 
ganization bill. However, noticeably less talky 
did debate come on the Administration spon- 
sored “big navy” program as the international 
mood grew uglier with each succeeding day. 


PRESIDENT’S PLAN 


Viewed in such a light observers poised ex- 
pectant pencils in anticipation of the Presi- 
dent’s reply to the question whether he con- 
templated any tangible steps aimed at restoring 


i 








—Wide World 
THE PRESIDENT 
MEETS HIS PAY ROLL 
Comes the Ist and 15th of the month and up to 
the White House marches Miss M. L. Budlong, 
of the Treasury Disbursing Office, to deliver the 
pay roll for the Executive Mansion staff. And 
just to make certain, Treasury Guard George P. 
Sterns is the escort. 





the peace of Europe. Their anticipation 
thudded into hopeless bursts of laughter as the 
President candidly indicated that a press con- 
ference was no place to disclose his program— 


if he had a program. 


Such, however, wasn’t the case about five years 
ago when the Chief Executive, at a press con- 
ference, now made public as part of his forth- 
coming volumes of state papers, made a de- 
tailed “off the record” analysis of his position 
on the foreign consultative pact on disarmament 
proposed by former Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald. “I will say, offhand,” the Presi- 
dent then declared, “that we are 100 per cent 
behind the idea of taking the first step in the 
removal of the weapons of offensive warfare 
...” A few minutes earlier he had stated: “If 
you remove the weapons of ‘offense and thereby 
strengthen the weapons of defense, you give 
security to every Nation, including the small 
Nations.” 

Came the night before the 15th and the Presi- 
dent, as millions of other citizens, was struggl- 
ing over his account books to make sure that he 








contributed his full share to that agency on 
Constitution Avenue which goes by the name 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Late that 
night did the light in the President’s study burn 
as he pushed pen over paper to make the in- 
come tax deadline, 

His first “exemption” was at that moment 
some 3,000 miles away inthe midst of a lecture 
tour that kept her from celebrating the 33rd 
anniversary of their marriage three days later on 
St. Patrick’s Day. It was in 1905 that Mrs. 
Roosevelt's uncle, President Theodore Roose- 
velt, gave her away in marriage to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

During the anniversary day the President 
picked up his phone, called California, and, like 
any other dutiful husband, spoke his little an- 
niversary piece, reminding the First Lady they 
had an appointment at Warm Springs this week, 
when they will really celebrate their 33rd year 
of married life. 


In the making are three 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


ON PRESIDENT’S ‘ 
dent will forward to Con- 
WORK CALENDAR Contemplated are 


messages dealing with the monopoly situation, 


little messages the Presi- 
gress. 


phosphates resources and the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment’s offer to séttle its war debt. 

Still unsettled as the week-end permitted a 
disgruntled sun to smear rays over the White 
House lawn was the problem of recognition of 
the union of Austria with Germany. In his 
formal proclamation of the Czechoslovakian 
trade agreement the President specifically ex- 
empted Germany from certain most-favored-na- 
tion provisions, although including Austria. 

With the Nazi emblem flying over the Aus- 
trian Legation, within a few minutes’ ride of 
the White House, Mr. Roosevelt decided to 
recognize so-called international law, wait for 
official word of the change in the nation’s status. 

Ready for his 10-day stay at Warm Springs, 
the President could be sure of one thing, that 
the official mail pouch and ever-ready telephone 
at his temporary White House desk would con- 
tinue to exist and provide him with as much 
work and worry as he could manage to bear with. 
For relaxation he would have the health-giving 
qualities of the pool and the pungent smell of 
Georgia pines. And, on the basis of past ex- 
perience, the Capital expected him to return 


bronzed of face, a ready quip on his lips. 
DEREK Fox. 




















—Harris & Ewing 


POWER SALES TALK 


TVA Director David E. Lilienthal (left) and 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation, as they began 
discussions which may lead to the sale of private 
utilities to municipalities in the TVA area. 
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Reshuffling Bureaus: 
The Goal in Sight 





Twenty-eight years of efforts to 
“streamline” the Government bu- 
reaus seem about to bear fruit. But 
disputes over basic principles in- 
volved in the reorganization still 
wrack Congress. Controls over 
Federal spending, new power for the 
President are at stake. 











RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, like five other 

Presidents, is seeking to simplify the organi- 
zation of Governinent. Differences between the 
Executive and Legislative branches wrecked pre- 
vious plans. Reorganization appears closer now 
than at any time since President William How- 
ard Taft in 1910 initiated study of the problem. 

Senate arguments over whether the President 
should be given the desired powers tell but part 
of the story. Although seldom mentioned, the 
tension caused by the Supreme Court enlarge- 
ment bill last vear is felt again. The lines of di- 
vision on that issue were somewhat the same as 
at present; but Democratic leaders express no 
fear that the result will be similar. There is a 
reason. 

The President's request for broad reorganiza- 
tion powers went to Congress shortly before the 
Supreme Court message. Once the controversy 
over the latter developed, the reorganization pro- 
gram received slight attention, even though ob=- 
jections to it resembled those against the Court 
bill. 

The Administration first wanted to create two 
new departments, to consolidate all independent 
agencies in the regular departments, to place 
the Civil Service under a single administrator, 
and to enlarge the White House staff—all in the 
name of efficiency, “streamlining.” 


WHERE OPPOSITION AROSE 


The principal dispute was over placing quasi- 
judicial agencies like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under cabinet members. Some of 
them by law are responsible to Congress, not to 
the Executive. The Administration gave way on 
that, where it had been unyielding to the end on 
the Court bill. And the opposition jost its main 
talking point. 

As the legislation stands, the President until 
July 1, 1940, can re-shuffle the hundred or so 
Government agencies, transfer bureaus from one 
department to the other, etc., but not touch the 
quasi-judicial agencies. His orders would not 
require approval by Congress and would become 
effective 60 days after he notified Congress. He 
could abolish bureaus, but not their functions, 
In other words, if a bureau were abolished an- 
other would have to take over its work. 

A Department of Public Welfare would be set 
up to take over administration of relief and the 
like. The name of the Department of the In- 
terior would not be changed to Department of 
Conservation, as had been recommended, 


THE QUESTION OF AUDITING 


The Senate voted 50 to 38 in favor of replacing 
the three-member Civil Service Commission with 
a single administrator, in the first test of 
Strength on the bill. It removed the Budget 
Bureau from Treasury jurisdiction, making it 
independent. 

Before final enactment, more dispute is ex- 
pected on the question of auditing of Federal ex- 
penditures. While the House of Representatives 
already has approved the reorganization powers 
outlined and provided for the appointment of six 
assistants to the President, it has yet to pass on 
the issue of a pre-audit or post-audit of expendi- 
tures and whether the auditing officer should be 
responsible to the White House or to Congress. 

The fact that the House separated the various 
recommendations for action while the Senate 
undertook to deal with the problem in one bill 
apparently has made for a confused parliamen- 
tary situation. Some opponents of the legisla- 
tion, who contend it would grant “dictatorial” 
powers to the President and not guarantee econ- 
omy, feel they may have been out-maneuvered. 

Administration leaders deny the “dictatorship” 
allegations and contend the objective is effi- 
ciency more than economy. They profess satis- 
faction with the way things went in the Senate 
last week; and predict that real reorganization 
is not far off. 
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tend such treatment to us, 


Final passage of the tax bill by 
Congress within thirty days is 
predicted by Majority Leader 
Barkley as the Senate Finance 
Committee speeds hearings pre- 
liminary to early consideration 
of the measure, which already 
has passed the House. The com- 
mittee hears testimony of busi- 
ness men who urge outright re- 
peal of the undistributed profits 
and capital gains taxes. 


After conferring with a group 
of Congressional, Government 
and railroad officials, the Presi- 
dent names a special committee of 
three members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to draft a 
‘conclusive, definite and factual” 
program to save the nation’s rail- 
scoads. The program is to be de- 
livered to the President within a 
week. 


A second—but not final—meet- 
ing between the President and the 
three TVA _ directors having 
failed to clear up the dissension 
in the ranks of the board, Mr. 
Roosevelt suggests that he may 
appoint a board of inquiry if 
Chairman Morgan continues his 
refusal to present “facts” to sus- 
tain his charges of dishonesty 
against his two associates. 


Resolutions calling for a Con- 
gressional investigation of TVA 
operations are held up pending 
conclusion of the White House 
“trial.” Senator Norris, “father” 
of TVA, who hitherto has favored 
an inquiry by the Federal Trade 
Commission, announces his will- 
ingness to have an investigation 
by a Senate committee but later 
swings to an inquiry board to be 
appointed by the President. 


Other members of Congress are 
advocating an investigation by a 
joint committee of the two 
houses. 


An investigation of alleged 
monopoly in the broadcasting in- 
dustry is ordered by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 
The inquiry is to cover competi- 
tive practices of stations engaged 
in chain broadcasting as compar- 
ed with competitive practices in 
the broadcasting industry gener- 
ally. 


Public hearings are begun by 
the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information preliminary to for- 
mal negotiations for a reciprocal 
trade treaty with Great Britain. 
Most of the witnesses heard so 
far are American manufacturers 
who contend that tariff conces- 
sions would be harmful to Ameri- 
can industry. 
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At that time 
States but the 
moil. Economic ma 
and abroad had broke: 
the strains imposed 
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The new President could take his 


ded, woulti be # eign markets by bolstering prices by 
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ts leadershij 
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agricultural 7 


million separate units. 








An experiment in “economic democracy.” Again the 


White House faces a fundamental choice of policy. 


The 


story of what recent experience has revealed about the ef- 


fect of the coming choice. 





choice: an effort directed at recovery 
through world leadership or an ef- 
fort directed at recovery through 
domestic planning with the rest of 
the world left to its own resources. 
At first Mr. Roosevelt inclined to 

» international approach, then he 

» world economic confe 


atilonalistic 


r- 


reverse fis 


and 

awed by 

France is in the midst of one more 
financial Great Britain is 
turning her attention feverishly to 
armament while signs of economic 
disintegration in her foreign trade 
cause her to think more and more 
in terms of nationalism. 

At. home in the United States a 
railroad crisis is taking the place of 
the 1933 banking crisis. Increasing 
relief rolls temper the shock of a 
rising unemployment that accom- 
panies a depression. 

THE TWO PATHS OPEN 


But still, the same two 
tugging at the President. 


crisis 


forces are 
On the one side is the force pull- 
ing this nation toward an attempted 
world leadership through aid for 
other democracies, adjustments of 
old debts, granting of new foreign 
downward adjustments ol 
tariffs, insistence upon trading 
rights in world markets and at- 
tempted support for collapsing cur- 
rencies. 
On the 
pulling the 
centration on 
through control 
through regulation of the coal min- 
ing industry and reorganization of 
the railroad industry, through at- 
tempted control of prices in indus- 
try and through some direction to 
the flow of investments of the na- 


loans, 


side is the force 
nation toward 
domestic problems 


over agriculture, 


other 
con- 


tion’s savings. 
One 
of a 
the other the 
controls of a strong 
tral government. 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
represents leadership of the forces 
pulling the President toward an ac- 
ceptance of world responsibilities. 
Mr. Hull has on display just now the 
hearings that will lead to negotia- 
tion of a trade agreement with 
Great Britain. This trade agree- 


automatic controls 
world trade; 
economic 
cen- 


stresses 

free-flowing 
planned 
over-all 
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Mr. Wallace has on display the re- 
sults of the first election under his 
new control law, which showed one 
and one-quarter million cotton 
‘ting in favor of 
hemselves. This can be 

to the Hull approval 

nor the Presi- 


of available in- 


regimen- 


it likes bet- 
‘h or Mr 
eginning to 


tract attention. 


TARIFFS AND WORLD TRADE 
Strong opposition is shown by 
many Congressmen to 
tariff concessions to the British. 
This opposition has led President 
Roosevelt to say publicly that no 
concessions would be made that 
would have a serious effect on any 
American industry. And _ equally 
opposition is developing in 
t Britain to any important con- 
cessions for American farm products 
in that market. This opposition has 
led Prime Minister Chamberlain to 
Say that Britain might be forced by 
world events to establish more con- 
those of the na- 


suggested 


strong 


Or 
rea 


trols resembling 
tionalistic states. 

At the same time, world trade is 
contracting Imports of foreign 
goods into this country have fallen 
drastically in recent months and 
there is no sign that Congress fa- 
vors repeal of the Johnson Act to 
open the way for possible new for- 
eign loans to permit foreign nations 
to buy here more than they can sell 
or more than they can pay for. 

In other words, many Officials ad- 
mit, the outlook for Américan lead- 
ership in world recovery is not 
bright. Neither is the prospect 
bright, these officials say, for a world 
recovery on an unplanned basis that 
would lead the United States out of 
its present troubles 

Instead, nation after nation is es- 
tablishing over currency 
and trade that make the sort of sys- 
tem that Mr. Hull envisages difficult 
to attain 

The result is that Mr. Roosevelt 
and Congress may be forced to give 
more attention to the sort of sys- 
tem that Myr. Wallace is building for 
agriculture as a possible model for 
other sections of the nation’s econ- 
omy. 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS 

Even now a crisis faces the vast 
railway industry. The broad use of 
governmental power is planned to 
meet this crisis. Another crisis con- 
fronts the important soft coal in- 
dustry. Government is struggling 
with an attempt at price controls, 
but is encountering extreme diffi- 
culties that demonstrate a few of 
the problems of over-all planning. 
It is in the agricultural industry, 
however, that the most important 
nationalism are being 
learned today. 

Here are six million farm estab- 
ishments, each one an individual 
business The managers of 
these units are known as “rugged 
individualists” who have not in the 
past been greatly interested in co- 
operation 

Yet this ast 


controls 


lessons in 


industry suffered 
greatly fror he world trade diffi- 
culties that Secretary Hull has been 
endeavoring to remedy by trade 
agreements. American farmers, 
more than any other large 


group in the 


single 
population, require for- 
eign markets if they are tc operate 


tablished 


a he lines o he es 


competitive system. 


THE FARMERS’ MARKETS 

Those markets first were jeopard- 
ized when high tariffs in this coun- 
try made it difficult for foreign cus- 
tomers to pay for what they bought. 
They were further jeopardized when 
nationalistic policies abroad led to 
Strenuous efforts on the part of for- 
eigners to become self-sufficient in 
foods and fibers. In attempting to 
meet that problem by nationalistic 
controls of their own, American 
farmers further narrowed their for- 


production, and by de- 
price fixing loans 
s could have demanded 
hi 1 accept wholeheart- 
the program of tariff adjust- 
sponsored by Secretary Hull, 
could 


iarmer 


that might want to use the money 
buy American farm products. 

But instead they asked for a fur- 
ther experiment in nationalistic 
control on a domestic basis and 
Congress recently accommodated 
them. 

The result is a continued and 
broadened experiment in over-all 
government control of the nation’s 
biggest single industry. This experi- 
ment offers the people of the coun- 
try an opportunity to see in op- 
eration the sort of system that 
might become essential for all of 
industry unless the Hull program 
for breaking down the_ world’s 
mounting trade barriers can realize 
early success. 


QUESTION FOR THE PLANNERS 
At issue has been this question: 
n a nation work out, over-all 
and control for its agri- 
rial and financial 
hile retaining essential 
liberties and the demo- 


form of governmental organ- 


A 


Lo 


The experience of Germany and 
Italy and Russia and Japan has ap- 
peared to give a conclusive answer 
in the negative. 

But the planners 


running this 


Wide World 

“DO I WANT A COTTON MARKETING QUOTA OR DON'T I?’ 

‘YEORGIA farmer, Richard M. Byers, wasn’t the only one who 

¥ puzzled over that question as farmers marked their ballots in 

the election on control provisions of the new Farm Act held among 

cotton and tobacco farmers. While waiting his turn to vote, 
Farmer A. H. Eddy “reads up” on the new law. 





They point to the control mech- 
anism of the AAA as an example. 

Under that mechanism nearly 
1,500,000 individual cotton growers 
have gone to the polls and have 
voted on the question: 

“Do you favor cotton-marketing 


country’s Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration think that this an- 
swer might not be so conclusive as 
it appears when the situation of a 
nation rich in natural resources 
and possessed of highly skilled 
population is considered. 


quotas for the 1938 crops?” 

This was tantamount to asking: 
“do you favor strict Government 
control over your farming opera- 
tions with strong penalties against 
those who do not abide py the con- 
trols?” 

More than 1,290,000 of those cote 
ton growers, or 92 per cent of those 
voting and more than half of all 
farmers eligible to vote, answered 
“yes.” 

Much the same result came from 
& ballot on a similar question sub- 
mitted to tobacco growers. 


THE ROAD FARMERS CHOSE 

In other words, a very large num- 
ber of individual farmers voted to 
regiment themselves. It is true that 
failure to vote as they did would 
have deprived them of tangible 
benefits in the way of price fixing 
loans and of subsidy payments and 
would have left them to the mercy 
of world markets. 

But, officials stress, these farmers 
did go to the polls and did take the 
trouble to reflect a positive desire 
to accept Government control and 
planning in place of laissez-faire. 
They refer to this operation as an 
example of the democratic method 
as applied to economic as contrasted 
with political issues. It is their con- 
tribution to what they call “eco- 
nomic democracy.” 

This idea is carried further in 
the actual operation of the controls 
in the field. Farmers, by law, ex- 
ercise the right to choose the offi- 
cials who actually do the enforcing 


[Continued on Page 15.] 








ral philosopher. 





EONARDO Da Viner took all the arts 
4 and sciences as his province. He won 
fame as painter, sculptor, architect, 


musician, mechanic, engineer, and natu- 


No one could match that record today. 
For each branch of knowledge has be- 
come far too complex. ‘To cover even a 
single field thoroughly, it is necessary to 
break it down and study it in sections. 


That, Gulf believes, is the only sound 


Why there are no 
Na Vincis today__ 


approach to research study of industrial 


lubrication. That is why, behind the Gulf 
Jubrication man who calls on the trade, 
there is a corps of ace chemists, physicists, 
metallurgists, and engineers, each of 
whom specializes in some particular 
phase of lubrication. 

This insistence on a detailed study of 
every lubrication problem has resulted 
in a line of 553 specialized Gulf Lubri- 


cants. Each is designed for certain spe- 


cific uses, and all have been manufactured 
to Gulf’s high standards of quality. 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Refining 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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With the Committees: 
Laws in the Making 


Senate awaits tax bill. .. . Labor 
and unemployment. ... Plight 
of railways.... Lobby problems 


LOG-JAM of legislation appears likely as the 

75th Congress enters the midway stretch of 
its final session. Committee calendars are 
crowded and major legislation is piling up with 
more to come as leaders urge speed so they may 
go back home to the hustings. The tax bill, 
when it comes into the Senate from the Finance 
Committee, may encounter protracted debate, 
delaying other !egislation. 


Taxes: 

Always optimistic, Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley predicts the tax bill may be out of the 
way within 30 days. That measure is now in the 
thick of hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance. (Detailed article on Page 15.) 


Unemployment: 

Before Senator La Follette’s Special Senate 
Committee investigating Unemployment and Re- 
lief, Robert Fechner, Civilian Conservation Corps 
Director, who wants the CCC permanent instead 
of ending on July 1, 1940, said he is satisfied 
that the country for several years to come will 
face the problem of providing jobs for needy 
young men. 

Warning that involuntary employment breeds 
subversive political philosophies, including dis- 
trust of government, Surgeon General Thomas 
Parran, of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, urged useful employment be given all who 
are willing and able to work. 

Paul S. Taylor, University of California, and 
Russell H. Kurtz, The Russell Sage Foundation, 
outlined a program of Federal grants in aid to 
the States. 

Herman A. Gray, Chairman, New York Unem- 
ployment Insurance State Advisory Council, testi- 
fied the unemployment insurance system is cum- 
bersome, that it gives no assurance of real help 
to the unemployed and is an unnecessarily heavy 
burden on employers. He said its principles 
should be fundamentally revised. 

Karl de Schweinitz, Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, favored gradual 
State assumption of responsibility for relief work. 


Labor: 

A House labor subcommittee announces it will 
write a bill gradually to improve wage minimum 
and hour maximum conditions over a period of 
several years until a 40-hour week and 40-cent 
minimum hourly wage is assured workers in in- 
dustries operating in interstate commerce. 


Transportation: 

As White House groups conferred and set about 
drafting a long-range program to rehabilitate 
the railroads, the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee forged ahead with its investigation 
of railway financing. 

Fred A. Sargent, President, Chicago & North- 
western Railroad, presented a detailed program, 
including creation of a Federal Consolidation 
Board empowered to link all the railroads of the 
country into a few transcontinental systems, a 
permanent rate-making policy to enable the rail- 
roads to support required capital structure, a 
permanent labor policy to eliminate labor’s right 
to strike, and Federal] incorporation of railroads. 

Patrick H. Joyce, President, Chicago & Great 
Western Railway, agreed with some of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s views. Luther Walter, co-trustee with Mr. 
Joyce of the C. & G. W., advocated revision of 
law to enforce pooling of earnings among rail- 
roads so that poorer roads may benefit from re- 
cent rate increases. 

On the pending Pettengill bill to permit rail- 
roads to charge lower freight rates for long hauls 
than short ones, Elmer W. Cart, North Dakota 
railroad commission, F. S. Davis, Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and W. H. Chandler, traffic 
bureau manager of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, gave testimony as opponents had 
their day before the committee. 

Mr. Cart said it would be a great burden on the 
interior of the country. Mr. Chandler protested 
it would injure the merchant marine. Mr. Davis 
said it would have a devastating effect on water- 
front labor. 

Frank M. Shook, Secretary, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Inc. (New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland), declared it would create chaotic rate 
warfare between rail and water transportation. 


Lobby: 

Before the Senate committee investigating 
lobbying, Edward A. Rumely, executive secretary, 
Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment, testified his organization had collected, 
mostly in small contributions, $312,859 for cam- 
paigning against certain Administration objec- 
tives, and that it had a list of 200,000 persons 
who have worked in line with the organization’s 
activities. 

The organization, he said, has sent out be- 
tween 650,000 to 850,000 letters, and spent prob- 
ably $50,000, in its campaign against the pend- 
ing Government reorganization bill. He also 
testified Frank E. Gannett, New York publisher, 
took the initiative in forming the organization, 
which was created the day after President Roose- 
velt announced his “court-packing” bill. Mr. 
Rumely declined, on advice of counsel, to turn 
over his files to the committee. 


Corporate Licensing: 

Senate Judiciary Committeemen heard former 
Senator Daniel O. Hastings of Delaware oppose 
the Borah-O’Mahoney bill for Federal licensing 
of corporations. Mr. Hastings advocated instead 
voluntary registration of corporations and vig- 
orous prosecution of anti-trust law violators. He 
would permit corporations doubtful of legitimacy 
of prospective undertakings to have them passed 
upon by the Federal Trade Commission, thus 
protecting against anti-trust law prosecution. 
James A. Emery, genera) counsel, National] As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and John Harring- 
ton, Chicago, general counsel, Illinois Manufac- 
turers Association, opposed the bill 
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Harris & Ewing, Wide World 


TO THE SENATE—UNEMPLOYMENT FACTS AND FIGURES 


RELIEF: Stuart A, Rice, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Board, told the Senate Com- 
mitee on Unemployment and Relief he could 
see “no great likelihood that governmental 
budgets for relief and welfare, regardless of 
political and administrative changes, will again 
approach their pre-depression levels.” 


YOUTH: Robert Fechner, director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, recommended the 
Corps be made a permanent establishment. 
Director Fechner said that, while he believed 
the present “distress” would end soon, he was 
satisfied the country would face the problem of 
providing for needy youth for several years, 


HEALTH: Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
declared involuntary unemployment “breeds 
pathological political philosophies, subversive 
to our present democratic institutions.” Speak- 
ing as a doctor, not as an economist, Dr. Par- 
ran urged work for all who are willing, indicat- 
ing idle hands are dangerous to public health, 





(07sG7gizis PROSPECTS FOR 
BROADER GRANTS OF POWER 


SIMULTANEOUS victory push on two 

major Administration measures at both ends 
of the Capitol quickened the week’s tempo in 
Congress. 

In the Senate well organized Administration 
forces bowled over stubborn opposition to the 
executive reorzan‘7ation bill. In the House the 
President's $1,171,000,000 Navy expansion bill 
moved steadily toward certain victory on the 
final roll-call scheduled to be taken early this 
week, 

Party lines broke wide open on the Navy bill, 
with Democrats and Republicans. battling 
shoulder to shoulder both in support and in op- 
position to the unprecedented peace-time au- 
thorization of augmented sea power. 


Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, 


* chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, and 


Representative Maas (Rep.), of Minnesota, com- 
mittee ranking minority member, led in marshal- 
ing the argument that current world conditions 
justify the increase sought. Majority Leader 
Rayburn (Dem.), of Texas, reinforced their con- 
tentions with a warning that the President might 
not consider the present billion-dollar authori- 
zation adequate and before next January 
might call for passage of an even bigger “‘pre- 
paredness” bill. 


Minority Leader Sneil (Rep.), of New York, 
demanded to know why the President insisted 
on the new billion-dollar authorization when 
the Administration had so lagged in appropriat- 
ing for and building up to the large authoriza- 
tions already granted under the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act of 1934. Fiscal considerations pre- 
vented faster progress, he was told, and an ac- 
celerated building pace would be insisted upon 
under the new authorization. 


Rie presentative Ma- 
verick (Dem.), of Texas, 
usually an Administra- 
MERELY DEFENSE? tion supporter, declared 
the Administration was being swept by 
hysteria and putting a “fire-sale tag on national 
sanity when we should be keeping our heads.” 


NAVY POLICY AIMS: 
FOR OFFENSE OR 


He and others insisted the bigger Navy was 
not being sought for merely defensive purposes 
but with aggressive world-policing aims in view. 

This the bill’s supporters denied. But Rep- 
resentative Tinkham (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
revived charges that there were understand- 
ings for joint use of American and British fleets 
to protect British interests in the far Pacific. 
Mr, Vinson replied that the United States “re- 
serves the right for independent action in con- 
nection with joint action.” 

Regarding possibility of Japanese attack, 
Representative Brewster (Rep.), of Maine, and 
others wanted to know why the 5-3 ratio with 
Japan was insisted upon. They said they could 
not see why, for mere defensive purposes, a 
Navy 60 per cent more powerful than Japan’s 
would be required to repel Japanese invasion, 
considering the reduced efficiency factor of an 
invading Japanese navy operating thousands of 
miles from its bases. 


Representative Wadworth (Rep.), of New 


+ York, argued that even defensive battles might + pointed by the President. 








have to be fought as far as 5,000 miles from 
United States coasts. Other members defended 
and the bill scoffed at this contention. 
Advocates of unlimited geographic scope for 
“defensive” naval activities were in the ma- 
jority. Short shrift given the Kniffin 
amendment favoring restriction of defensive op- 


was 





A bigger Navy to strengthen the 
President's hands in foreign affairs. 

. . New sweeping powers to give 
him more leeway in reorganizing the 
Federal administrative establishment 
at home. Toward both goals Con- 
gress simultaneously pushed in a week 
of legislative achievement that sub- 
stantially advanced two major White 
House objectives. 











erations “to American waters and those of 
Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and the Panama 
Canal.” 


COSTS OF A NAVY Bigger Navy expense 


AND CHANCES oF ‘2™e in for attack and de- 
fense, Pointing out that 


ARMS CONFERENCE costs for Navy construc- 


tion during the Roosevelt Administration, with 
this authorization, will amaunt to a total of five 
billion dollars, Representative Church (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called for American overtures to initiate 
an arms limitation conference. Representative 
Fish (Rep.), of New York, said that responsible 
officials both in Japan and Great Britain had in- 
dicated receptiveness toward such an idea. 


Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, replied that the time is unpropitious for 
such amove. Several amendments proposing de- 
lay of a few months in added Navy authoriza- 
tion till other nations could be sounded out 
about awonference were beaten down. 


The week's events in the Senate marked ac- 
celeration of the trend toward accretion of ex- 
ecutive power at expense of the legislative 
branch as the sweeping executive reorganization 
bill moved toward victory, triumphing over the 
arguments and obstruction attempted by a de- 
termined bipartisan minority that came within 
five votes of blocking the major purpose of the 
measure desired by the White House. (See 
Newsgram on Page 2.) 


The crucial test came in the vote on the 
Wheeler amendment, which would have required 
Congress specific Presidential 
orders bureaus and 
agencies. 


sanction for 
reorganizing Federal 

It was defeated, 43 to 39. 

Earlier in the week by a 50-38 vote the Sen- 
ate rejected the Walsh amendment designed to 
preserve the three-man bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission instead of committing Federal per- 
sonnel control tc a single administrator ap- 


BIGGER NAVY; 


FOR EXECUTIVE 











Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, and other upholders 
of the commission system of control, that has 
prevailed ever since introduction of the merit 
system a half century ago, were claiming a ma- 
jority up till the eve of the vote. Then over- 
night switches upset their hopes. 


Similar defections rapidly whittled down 
Wheeler amendment support. Upholders of re- 
Sstrictive amendments complained of alleged 
“pressure” methods by the Administration. Ac- 
tive lobbying by various administrative agencies 
and by the White House were alleged. 


Senator Wheeler 


PRESSURE TO BEAT Dem.) of Montana, de- 
clared White House emis- 


BIPARTISAN MOVE saries had used promises 


of patronage or of non-interference with “pet 
bureaus” of certain Senators to win wavering 
votes. Senator Gerry (Dem.), of Rhode Island, 
said Postmaster General Farley had interposed 
pressure, Senator Frazier (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, read telegrams from town and county of- 
ficials in his State urging support of the bill so 
they could continue to have WPA projects 
there, 


CHARGES OF HEAVY 


“Evidently,” the Senator declared, “those in 
charge of WPA in my State have taken it upon 
themselves to say WPA work would be stopped 
if this bill is not passed.” 


Senator Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia, 
charged that an active effort was being made to 
“punish” and “smear” Democratic Senators who 
intended to oppose features of the reorganiza- 
tion measure. He demanded that the Senate 
Lobby Investigating Committee subpoena James 
Roosevelt, the President’s son and secretary, to 
inquire into his alleged lobbying methods, 


On the other side, the Lobby Committee, 
headed by Senator Minton (Dem.), of Indiana, 
took heed of assertions by Senator Connally 
(Dem,), of Texas, regarding propaganda and 
lobbying against the bill, directing its inquisi- 
torial trusts especially against activities of the 
National Committee to Uphold Constitutional 
Government, headed by Frank Gannett, New 
York newspaper publisher. 

Some opposition to the bill was tempered by 
adoption of several minor amendments. Chief 
among them was cone to make sure the President 
would not in effect repeal acts of Congress in 
his rearrangement of bureaus and agencies, by 
suppressing an agency with intent of eliminat- 
ing its functions prescribed by Congress statute. 


Prospect that Congress will have to tackle 
legislation dealing with the railroad problem, 
to facilitate coordination and consolidation of 
rail systems, appeared when the President ap- 
pointed a three-man committee, headed by ICC 
Chairman W. M. W, Splawn to draw up for 
him, within a week, recommendations “for im- 
mediate action in regard to the whole railroad 
situation.” (See Newsgram on Page 2.) 


Aspects of the forestry problem that the 
President believes should receive Congressional 
investigation were stressed in a special message 
during the week. 











Stronger Sea Power: 
House Debates Cost 


National defense or world policing 
aims? The 53 ratio... . + 
Chances of limitation conference 


S THE new billion-dollar Navy authorization 

merely for defense, or are their “world poiice- 
ing” aims and international understandings in 
the background? Would a limitation conference 
have any chance of slowing down the world na- 
val race? Is a 5-3 naval ratio necessary for 
American safety from Japanese attack? These 
were some of the main questions threshed out 
in House debate on the 20 per cent Navy ex- 
pansion bill. Excerpts from debate: 

Mr. Vinson (Dem.), of Milledgeville, Ga.: We 
cannot neglect our defense . The Atlantic 
and the Pacific are no longer insurmountable 
barriers. ... We are building this navy to afford 
this country protection against aggressive action 
by any other power.... 

Mr. Cuurcu (Rep.), of Evanston, Ill.: Within 
the brief space of four years the present Admin- 
istration will have asked the Congress to aus 
thorize the construction of instruments of naval 
warfare at a cost exceeding $5,000,000,000. oe 

With this bill and existing law it is possible 
to have a fleet of 31 battleships, 16 of which 
will be entirely new and 15 of which can be 
modernized and made practically new... . The 
bill before us is not founded on the principle 
of national defense. It is founded on the prin- 


ciple of “offense.” ... 


ARMS CONFERENCE SUGGESTED 


Mr. Cote (Rep.), of Bath, N. Y.: A suggestion 
was made in committee that . an amend- 
ment should be added . . to the effect that 
Congress would welcome and support an Inter- 
national conference on the limitation of naval 
armament. It was rejected on the ground that 
it would embarrass the President. 

Mr. Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn.: It 
may be an embarrassment to the security of this 
country; and does not the gentleman realize 
that if we call a conference and sponsor it we 
will have to offer the conferees some sacrifice? 
_. . We made that once in 1922, and does the 
gentleman think we won that conference? 

Mr. Cote: I certainly do think we won that 
conference. . . . From 1922 to 1934, 12 years, we 
had peace in the world so far as competition in 
naval armaments were concerned and saved une 
told millions of dollars by adopting and adhere 
ing to the treaty... . 


FOREIGN “ENTANGLEMENTS”? 

Mr, TINKHAM (Rep.), of Boston, Mass.: I cannot 
vote for this bill. . . . It is, in my opinion, a waft 
bill and nothing else. . There are collusive 
political engagements between the United States 
and Great Britain . Mr. Churchill states 
that these arrangements mean in effect the 
pooling of the British Navy and the American 
Navy... . For five years both the President and 
the Secretary of State have been dominated by 
Great Britain... . 

Mr, Vinson: The gentleman has not a scintilla 
of evidence with which to back up his state- 
ment, ... 

Mr. FisH (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y.: When Mr. 
Eden was Foreign Minister for Great Britain 
he made the statement only one and a half 
months ago that he was in constant touch with 
the highest American authorities and they had 
agreed to parallel action. The Secretary of 
State has never denied that statement. . 

Mr. Vinson: The Secretary of State reserves 
the right for independent action in connection 
with parallel action. . 

Mr. WapsworTH (Rep.), of Geneseo, N. Y.: We 
in America are not the masters of world events. 
.. . Dietatorial governments are on the march, 
seeking new fields to exploit. .... The defense 
of a people may have to be carried on 1,000 miles 


irom their home or 5,000 miles from their 
home... . 
Mr. Luckey (Dem.), of Lincoln, Nebr.: What 


nation could possibly attack us across the thou- 
sands of miles of ocean barrier that separates 
EF 0% 

Mr. FisH: This super-navy bill translates into 
legislative actuality the President’s Chicago 
speech in which he advocated concerted action 
to police and quarantine the world... . Japan 
through its highest authorities, says she is ready 
and willing to enter into a limitation of naval 
armament conference. The highest British au- 
thorities say the same thing. ... Why should we 
aot take the lead in calling it’ 


THE PARITY QUESTION 

Mr. Maas: This “peace at any price” attitude, 
so manifest now in this country, is doing incal- 
culable harm. We have never been ade- 
quately prepared at any time. We matched 
every ship and every gun we had with those of 
the Japanese on the basis of 5 to 3. . When 
that relationship is upset, when Japan gets 4 to 
our 5 or 5 to our 5, it is no longer proper defense 
of this country. : 

Mr. BREWSTER (Rep.), of Dexter, Me.: Does 
the gentleman mean to stand on this floor and 
say that, ship for ship and man for man, the 
Ameriean Navy is not the equal of the Japanese 
Navy? 

Mr. Maas: Ship for ship and man for man, the 
American Navy is the superior of any Navy on 
earth. 

Mr. BREWSTER: With the Hawaiian base, why is 
the gentleman afraid to face Japan on an equal- 
ity? 

Mr. Wooprurr (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich.: The 
American Navy is today superior: in strength to 
that of Japan. . 

Mr. Scotr (Dem.), of Long Beach, Calif.: 
Would you be willing to grant to Japan.,., 
parity with the United States? 

Mr. Borteau (Prog.), of Wausau, Wis.: I cer- 
tainly would . . because we have no intention 
of attacking the Japanese over there. If they try 
to attack us over here . . their efficiency would 
be reduced by 50 per cent and we would have a 
Navy twice as strong as theirs, even if the ratio 
were 5-5. 
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ite Ele | ant ' ict may be on the same terms as The Wage and Hour Bill: 


same time to bargain ym ‘ounsel for the company an- Minimum Scale Problem 
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minimum wage to be set and the 


which the I 


court was called on to decid agency by terms of the 

Consolidated Edison ca 

Status of the compan 

with the International Brotherhoc 

of Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.) 
The background of this ques 

was set forth in the Board’s fin 

of fact. The company had hz 

among its 40,000 employes a com- 

pany-supported When 


measure should be enforced 

called a COn- 
ference a the White House last 
week in which William Green 
dent of the -A. F. of L., and 
P. Frey, head of the metal trades 
departmeny, participaied, along 
with other executives of the Fed- 
eration. Mr. Green that, 


"ils own members nv V n = . P 
Wagner Act was upheld by the S ‘ : , like the President, he was in favor 
Act was 1eld by the Su- a 


Keesaranim « High Pay, Fewer Jobs: 
The Unions’ Latest Problem 


President Roosevelt 


presi- 


John 





barga 


t Torbiaaen t stated 


When employers decentralize their industries to escape 
high wage rates, workers lose their jobs. Are such shifts » Board’ 
justified? . . . A court upholds a wider scope for NLRB S aeet Gaeeies ae | a cat aids oe 
activities . .. Modifying the standards of the wage-and-hour tion and called in officers of the A peng ed p> antl pl y Bre 


; ? F. of L. union, telling them that it of repre ati tl ze) upheld ss 
bill. . . Here are the latest developments in the labor-em- would recosnias a union oraanised | the Board’s order. ft 24d necessary to secure action. He de- 
clared himself against enforcement 


by them. At the same time facili “However 1 th } ‘ | 
ties were given this union to enlist found no reason for ‘dises ] 2” by a special board, preferring that 


union 
of enactment of a measure at this 
Congress and that he 
wage 


Session of 


zest 
your fav 





ployer field. 











JHAT price higher wages? 


Sometimes the price paid by workers is the loss of jobs when 


higher wages cause an industry to transfer operations to other re- 


gions where labor costs are not so high. 


members. Those belonging to the 
former company union were told 
that it wouid be desirable for them 
to transfer their membership to the 


new union, the officers of which were 


those of the disbanded 
union. A contract was signed with 
the new union when it had very 


company 


the Brotherhood 

be entire lawful for the company 
and the Brotherhood to make new 
contracts on behalf of its own mem- 
bers, once the employes } e been 


tified th 


Underwood & Underwood 

IN AGREEMENT 
John P. Frey, head of the metal trades 
department of the A. F. of L.., 
after a conference with the Presiden 


who, 


and other union leaders, agreed to 


work toward enactment of a modified 


this duty should be in the hands of 
the Department of Justice 
Meanwhile a subcommiitee of the 
House Labor Committee decided to 
write a bill which would permit of a 
gradual approximation to the stand- 
ards provided in the bill referred 


back to the Committee at the special 


MYERS’S RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” BRAND 


» 100°. FINE OLD JAMAICA-.--ALL 


OVER 8 YEARS OLD..-97 PROOF 
For free booklet containing many 
delightful recipes for making cheery 
rum drinks write to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO. Inc., 


December. Dept. US-3, 57 Laight St., N. Y. City 


Take, for example, the growing decentralization of the rubber session of Congress last 
industry, which until recent years had centered in and about Akron, 
Ohio. 

In the last few years the United Rubber Workers have grown 
from a small nucleus of members to the position of bargaining agent 
with the leading companies. In the period of unionization wages 
have been increased, chiefly by unilateral action of the companies, 
to a top of $1.15 an hour. 

But in the last two years manufacturers have shifted 
production from Akron to other towns where wages are lower, to 
such an extent that it is estimated the number of factory jobs in 
Akron has dropped from 40,000 to 25,000, 
the B. F. Good- + — _— 
troversy as that issued last Nov. 10 


" 1¢ i : ] ‘ 
members, although a rival C. wage-hour bill at this session. 








rubber 


One company, 
rich Company, has had little part in 
this decentralization of the indus- against the Consolidated Edison 
try. But now it has announced that Company of New York. 
it will transfer an additional one- In that case, the Board had as- 
third of its production to other sumed jurisdiction over an electric 
centers, leaving only one-third in | power company operating entirely 
Akron, unless it is assured by mem- within one State. It had also or- 
bers of the United Rubber Workers dered the company to set aside a 
(CIO) who are in its employ that contract negotiated with an A. F. 
they will take a 17!'. per cent cut in of L. union which the employes had 
hourly pay. not, according to the findings, cho- 
THE COMPANY'S CLAIMS sen of their own free will. 

In making its request of the The company protested vigorously 
union, the Goodrich Company said on the first point. The A. F. of L. 
that it was forced to its present protested even more vigorously 


: against the second asserting that 
stand because of competitive condi the sealer Hegooaggh ~ — “ 
; 0% oF: uthority to s 
tions, other companies having in 1 7% 


aside valid contraets. 
large part moved to regions where ' oo : 
eet pale + 4 patti . : : and . 
wage standards are lower. Last week the Circuit Court of y is ; geval failure would have 
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han, president of the union, a let- 
ter which stated in part 

“With the cooperation of its em- | ing new grcund in {ts ruling that Soeur new 1938 Dodge!” 
ployees, the company can go for- the company comes under the au- a Mrs. Andrews 
ward with a program of moderniza- thority of the Labor Board. Here- BELOW — 1938 Dodge- 
tion of equipment and processes in | tofore the point which decides ss sig 4 ABOVE—DPr. 
its Akron plants. Out of this move whether a business affects interstate LEFT wsintheGobi Desert 
should come more business. Out of commerce has usually been whether of Mongolia. 
more business will come more hours its raw materials and finished prod- 
of work and increased earnings for ucts cross State lines. But when 
Goodrich employees the Supreme Court laid down this 

“You have asked us for certain rule nearly a year ago, it enlarged 
assurances regarding the decen- it by saying that, when the inter- 
tralization. We assure you that for ruption of a business also inter- 
a period of six months we will un- rupted interstate commerce, that 
dertake no manufacturing opera business has a direct effect on com- 
tions in new locations.” merce. 


OBJECTIONS OF LABOR 

In advising union members that 
they should vote against acceptance 
Mr. Callahan claimed that, despite 
higher wages in Akron, unit costs 
there are less than elsewhere 
Reasons for his advice were given 
in part as follows “Should a labor dispute result in 

1.—The deduction is not justi- interrupting the company’s service 
fied either on the basis of competi- the effects upon commerce would 
tion or the financial condition of be catastrophic.” 


the company, which is owned in Ak- 
DISPUTE OF TWO UNIONS 


ron but is a bank-controlled cor- 
poration. Another argument used by the 
2.—The offer of six-month guar- Labor Board to show that the com- 
antee against further decentraliza- pany’s business affects interstate 
tion is not satisfactory. commerce was that it consumed 
3.—A wage reduction at Goodrich large amounts of coal, oil and other 
would cause a wave of wage r«duc- raw materials brought from outside 
tions throughout the rubber indus- the State. The court did not find 
try, and would doubtless pave the | it necessary to rule on this argu- 
similar reductions in all ment, although it referred to an- 
other Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision where that fact had been 
given weight in deciding on the ju- 
risdiction of the Board over the Ap- 
palachian Electric Power Co. The 
problem in that case, however, was 
simpler since the company’s current 
crossed State lines 














This extension of the rule was 
applied by the court in New York 
to the utility company. It was 
pointed out that the company sup- 
plied electricity to interstate rail- 
roads and to telephone and radio 
companies nation-wide in their op- 
erations. Said the court: 





and safe at the touch of your toe! Power that 
levels hills and smooths out the bad lands with 
an ease you’ve never known before! 

But dependability isn’t all. Don’t forget, 
Dodge is the traditional miser on gas and oil. 
Owners everywhere report 18 to 24 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline—savings up to 20% on oil! 

Best of all is that famous Dodge price tag! 
It’s marked far less than some cars that don’t 
give you as much. So why pay more money?... 
Or if you’re making the mistake of thinking 
that you can only afford a small car, listen to 
this: Dodge is priced so close to the low-priced 
cars that you'll hardly notice the difference! No 
wonder owners say 
Dodge is the best- 
priced car in Amer- 
ica! But why not get 
the whole amazing 
story from your dealer 
right away. Phone 
him now! 


MANY THANKS, Dr, 
Andrews...few motor- 
ists will ever encounter 
the kind of car-wreck- 
ing trails you’ve trav- 
eled...desert trails 
where car failure 
might easily have 
meant starvation, thirst, disaster. But Dodge 
owners are glad to know that in the toughest 
, _ spots they will ever face, their car can “take it,” 
with plenty of heart to spare. 

That’s been Dodge history from the begin- 
ning...and it’s truer today than ever. For the 
new 1938 Dodge is not only an eyeful of 
windstreamed beauty...it’s the ruggedest car 
Dodge ever built! There’s no cream-puff 
structure here. No clinging vine in her makeup. 
The men who designed it were battleship- 
minded—eager to give motorists “the toughest 
and safest thing on wheels.” 

So no wonder your loved ones ride safer in 
Dodge. Steel walls, steel roof like a vault in the 
mint! Genuine hydraulic brakes that stop smooth 


way for 
mass production industries. 
~*~ * 


DODGE CAN 
“TAKE IT’! 


Enlarged Ruie of Law 


Favors the Labor Board 


MONG the decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 


few have created such violent con- The second new point which the 
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Acclaimed by the World's Travelers 
In The Biltmore, distinction of personality and distinction 


AMERICA! 


This advertisement endorsed by the Engineering Department, DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 





of hospitality truly meet. Here you will appreciate the 
TUNE IN ON THE MAJOR BOWES ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA 


important attributes to your comfort—spacious rooms, NETWORK, EVERY THURSDAY, 9 TO 10 P. M., EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 





luxuriously appointed; world-famous dining rooms; su- 


perb service;and an atmosphere of charm and refinement. 





THE BEST PRICED CAR IN AMERICA! 


DODGE PRICES DELIVERED IN DETROIT including all Federal Taxes, bumpers, bumper guards, spare tire and 
tube, safety glass, metal spring covers, fenders and sheet metal painted to match standard body color . . . Local, state taxes 
not included. 


$ $ $ 5 S 
COUPE STREAM- TOURING 4-DOOR STREAM- 
LINER SEDAN SEDAN LINER SEDAN 


Other models at correspondingly low prices. 
TELEPHONE YOUR DODGE DEALER FOR DELIVERED PRICES IN 
LOCALITY AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT OBLIG 


THE SECRET OF DODGE DEPENDABILITY 


Have you ever wondered why Dodge cars have such a great reputation for 
dependability, ruggedness and long life? The answer lies in the fact that for 
years Dodge has deliberately engineered and built its cars not only for the 
first owner, but for the second, third and even fourth owners! In fact, r 

show that Dodge owners who buy new Dodge cars every year or two years 
use only a fraction of the total mileage built into them! That's just one rez 
why 142,922 new car buyers have switched from other cars to Dodge in th« 
year. And that’s also why those who really know used car values are sayi 
Dodge used cars offered by Dodge dealers are the finest buys on the market! 





Single rooms from $6; double rooms from $8- suites trom $12 
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Editorial Comment, | 
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Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Increase in Rail Rates 


2. “National Resources’ Projects 


3. Increase in the Liquor Tax 


CTION of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
A sion in allowing railroads 5 and 10 per cent 
increases in freight rates is declared by 70 per 
ynting newspapers to be of doubt- 
ful value in meeting the financial needs of the 
roads. The railways had asked an increase of 
15 per cent. This section of the press is con- 
vineced that other measures must be devised to 
help railways meet operating costs, wages and 


retirement pay. 
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PREPAREDNESS OR 
ON AMERICA’S ROLE 


hiecrsqraia * 


| ggbbpes and military developments in Eu- 

rope excite wide comment in the American 
press and the issue chiefly stressed is the need 
for preparedness in this country. Commenting 
newspapers are divided fairly evenly on the 
path this country should follow in the present 
crisis. Fifty-three per cent of commenting 
newspapers voice the conviction that the isola- 
tionist role is better; 47 per cent declare that 
the United States must be fully prepared to 
fight in self-defense to insure peace. 

Editors who feel that this country is “well 
out” of possible European conflict, see no pos- 
sibility that this country will be involved. Those 
who deny any benefit from “isolation,” declare | 
such a policy may subject America to much | 
greater danger than if the country seeks coop- 
eration in defense of democracy. 


NO CAT’S-PAW ROLE The failure of the 
League of Nations, and 


FOR UNITED STATES, : 
the attempt in Europe to 

















Cartoonist 


on the United States, is reviewed by the New 





Larimer in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


A Modern Ajax Defies the Lightning 


ISOLATION?— EDITORIAL VIEWS 
IN PRESENT EUROPEAN CRISIS 





+ “There may come a time,” says the Lowell 
| Courier-Citizen (Rep.), “when our unwilling- 
ness to join in any movement against aggressors 
will have the effect of compelling us to meet 
alone a crisis which other nations would have 
been willing to aid us in averting; when, there- 
fore, we shall be drawn into a war through: our 
isolation, instead of standing confidently aloof, 
(as our isolationists seem to think we can), while 
other nations fight to their common destruc- 
tion.” 

“The Government at Washington,” observes 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal (Dem.), “has re- 
frained from comment upon the German-Aus- 
trian situation, which is the wise course, since 
the United States has no direct interest.” 
| Commenting on the suggestion of “quaran- 
| tine” for aggressive nations, made by the Presi- 
| dent at Chicago, the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) 
| states that “the response of the American public 
| to that suggestion was not such as to indicate 
| 
| 





that it is likely to be realized, at least in the 
near future.” 
| “Despite the seriousness of world condi- 





tions,” comments the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Times-Republican (Rep.), “this country is at 
peace and will remain so except in defense of its 





SAYS ONE CRITIC place part of the blame | 
| 
| 


York Sun (Ind.) with the statement that “what 
the United States did was not to avoid existing 
responsibilities, but to refuse new ones that 
meant the underwriting by its Army and Navy | 
of a harsh and vindictive ‘settlement’ which 
contained within itself the seeds of innumerable 
The Sun adds that “what we 


“Ourselves, 
strife. 


future wars.” 


power, and storm troopers, and propaganda. 
we are far removed from the 

And yet perhaps not so far. 
tion affects us as much as it affects any Eu- 
ropean nation: How far is the spreading poison 


liberties and its institutions, At present there 
seems no possibility of another A. E. F. but in 
1914 no such possibility existed in our minds.” 


EUROPE’S TROUBLES us Gane Gentte Bs 
the Gran apids Press 
NOT OUR CONCERN, fieht “he Bicmen» 


One ques- 


“To America,” states 


Thirty per cent of the commenting newspapers 
withhold judgment on the adequacy of the rate 
increase, saying future action must depend on 
results achieved by the new rate schedules. 


of totalitarianism going to spread?” 


didn’t wish to do then other nations ultimately 


showed that they didn’t wish to do either.” 


“Adequate defense in 


ADEQUATE DEFENSE 


this day and age means 


THE VIEW OF SOME Austrian “anschluss” is 


of little immediate concern. . . . However, this 


is a movement of profound significance. It is a 


“Germany's seizure of Austria,” according to 


DEEMED THE BEST 


Editors who suggest some major move to re- 
store rail prosperity favor a general policy of 
reorganization and consolidation, with possibly 
some attempt to reduce capitalization, if such a 
policy could be worked out without too much 
labor dislocation. 

The majority of the commenting editors doubt 
that competing forms of transportation will at- 
tract business in any great degree from the rails 
because of the new rates. The railways, they 
argue, are vital to industry and their natural 
monopoly is not likely to be seriously challenged 
by rivals. 


Flood Control Plans 


EPORT of the National Resources Committee 
R for flood control and other water develop- 
nent projects, with large expenditures by Fed- 
eral and State governments, meets with the com- 














Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


Heavy Grade 





mendation of 60 per cent of commenting newspa- 
pers, but is opposed by 40 per cent. 

The project provides for outlays during the 
next six years of more than a billion dollars. 
Press indorsements are accompanied by expres- 
sions of regret that such national enterprise nas 
been delayed 

Objectors hold 
in debt at 
or desirable 

It is also complained that the 


that the country is too deeply 
present to make such outlays feasible 
projected plan 
is too comprehensive; that while there is strong 
Sentiment in favor of meeting flood perils with 
an effective remedy, there is no present need to 
undertake other forms of water control. 


Taxes and Bootlegging 


DDITION of 25 cents to the existing two dol- 
lar Federal tax on a gallon of liquor is ac- 
cepted as an unobjectionable method of raising 
more revenue in the judgment of 57 per cent of 
commenting newspapers; 43 per cent do not be- 
lieve the increased excise will produce the $35.- 
000,000 desired by the Government. 

Arguments in favor of the higher tax are based 
on the assertion that liquor is not a necessity and 
that the increase h to be absorbed 


} 


is small enough 
easily in the retail! ; 

Those in opposition declare that increased li- 
quor prices will encourage bootlegging: that the 
Government will fail to get the increased revenue 
it desires; and also that it would be far easier 
to retrench in general federal expenditures. 
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the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “is 


WAR INSURANCE 


another blow at international law, another act 


of aggression driving war-hating countries to 
burdensome rearmament, and dimming the hopes 
of men for the maintenance of peace.” 

“Once more,” declares the Omaha World-Her- 
ald (Ind.), “events emphasize to what a low 
The will of a peo- 
ple has been pushed far into the background. It 
is not ballots that count now; it is dictatorial | 


state democracy has fallen. 


Times (Dem.). 


considers the Rhine her frontier. 
The enlarged navy proposed by 
President Roosevelt and the enlarged air force 
both come under the head of adequate defense. 
And the bigger the better. 
armed nation invites war, not peace.” 


recognize it. 


something different from 
what it 
ago,” advises the Baton Rogue (La.) State- 
“Britain recognizes this, and 


did a century 


We need to 


An inadequately 
| erties,” 


movement toward intolerance, toward suppres- 
sion of individual freedom, toward racial ani- 
mosity and persecution... . 
away from democratic principles toward the 
despotisms of totalitarianism. 

“While there is no reason for the people of 
the United States to interfere, it 
warning that the peoples of all free nations 
must be on guard to preserve their present lib- 


It is another step 


is another 
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LETTERS 


OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so _ marked. 
Even if initials only are to be print- 
ed, letters must be signed and ad- 
dress given. 


National Debt: An Evil? 


Sir:—I am wondering just how the 
“herd’ is going to feel when the public 
debt jumps through the $40,000,000,000 
hoop—and don’t think it won’t pass that 
mark. 

With this pernicious farm dictatorship 
on top, with ideas about immense navies 
and armies and other pipe dreams, I just 
wonder how long these things can go on. 
If an individual or a firm was plunging 
this way financially, he or they would 
soon be bankrupt. I can’t see why such 
tactics won’t apply to a Government. 

Still the dance goes merrily on—seem- 
ingly without a thought for tomorrow. 
Dickinson, Tex. W. M. DAY. 

x * * 


National Debt: A Public Good? 

Sir:—It was the increase in the na- 
tional debt that brought us out of the 
depression. This provided an investment 
for our surplus savings and returned the 
money into circulation. It took money 
out of the investment market and put 
it into the consumer market. 

It is cheaper to carry the national 
debt than to carry a depression, and I 
do not know any other way to return the 
surplus savings into circulation. 

The debts do not really cost us any- 
thing as a nation. The interest is paid 
to the American yeople, so it does not 
decrease the national income or buying 
power. If we are to have interest on 
our savings it will have to be paid by 
the people, one way or anothei. . 

It would be a aiistake to balance the 
budget when business and employment 
are below normal 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
. 2 


Agrees With Mr. Baruch 

Sir‘—Mr. Baruch’s statement before 
the Senate Committee on Unemployment 
and Relief is good, sound sense and 
ought to sink into the very core of the 
brains of the stubborn and indifferent 
leaders of the Administration. Our 
President 1s making it very hard for the 








American people to believe they can fol- 

low his game of tag much longe! 

Dayton, Tenn. MRS. C. E. PHILLIPS. 
x * * 


Still Grateful and Hopeful 
Sir:—We all remember the condition 
on March 4, 1933 ... banks closed by 
the hundreds, life savings disappearing, 
homes and farms going on the auction 
block, and citizens growing desperate. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal gave this 
group hope... and the American people 
are still hopeful. To my mind, all this 
newspaper talk about letting big business 
alone falls on deaf ears. 
Peoria, Ill. J. W. WINZELER. 
x * * 


Big and Little Business 
Sir:—Why so much criticism of big 
business from the would-be statesmen? 
Big business in this country is little busi- 
ness and little business is big business 
Strangle one and you strangle 
Little business is a feeder for big busi- 
ness and big business is a stimulant to 
little business. We cannot ge along 
without both. They serve one another. 
CAPT. D. ERNEST SMITH. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
x * * 
A Suggestion for Congress 
Sir:—Some representatives are worry- 
ing about loss of revenue due to rejec- 
tion of the tax on private holding com- 
panies. Has it occurred to any of them 
that taxing State and Federal salaries, 
and reducing their traveling expenses to 
actual cost, would just about offset that 
loss? Exemption of State and Federal 
salaries from income tax and retention 
of the 20 cents a mile allowance for 
traveling expenses, or rather that part 
of the allowance above actual cost, is 
legalized graft of the most contemptible 
sort E. S. MOORER. 
Ninety Six, S. C. 
x * * 


Other Targets for Spotlight 

Sir:—In opposing repeal of the pub- 
licity provisions of existing tax laws the 
President said a question of morality 


the other, 


was involved. How about requiring pub- 
lic officials anc members of their fam- 
ilies to make public the source and 
amount of the “earnings” which they ac- 


cumulate on the side? There is a real 
moral issue that points to the very heart 
of government 

ARTHUR W. HENDERSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


+ Presidential Authorship 





Sir:—One hears on the left hand and 
on the right that President Roosevelt is 
not a business man, by instinct, training 
or necessity. It would seem that he him- 
self has refuted that charge, by his re- 
cent alleged selling of his “memoirs” 
while in office. MAUD A. DOANE. 
Boston, Mass. 


x~* * 


Against Government Radio Stations 

Sir:—Your Washington Whispers col- 
umn of March 7 hints that government 
Officials wish to be assured of national 
audiences for their broadcasts by a chain 
of Government-operated high-power 
stations. Sounds very much like Hitler 
to me, since to create anything more 
inclusive than what now exists would 
necessitate drowning out all weaker sta- 
I would say thumbs down on such 
a proposition. FRANK G. HALL. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


x * * 


tions 


Our Stakes in the Pacific 

Sir:—Why not try publishing a series 
of tables showing the business and com- 
mercial investments of firms incorporated 
in the United States in our island and 
territorial possessions and in China and 
Japan in connection with an analysis 
of our foreign policy and the present 
drive for armaments to protect the same? 
Chicago, Ill. FREDERICK I. KUHNS. 

x~* * 


Uses for ‘Stand-up’ Strike 

Sir:—I cannot figure out just why we 
need a referendum on war, when the 
Senate—and just a handful—can pre- 
vent a declaration war by a “stand-up 
strike” as used on the anti-lynching bill. 
Berthold, N. D. GEORGE T. MURRAY. 

ee = @ 


The South and the Filibuster 
Sir:—The filibuster against the infa- 
mous anti-lynching bill was duly appre- 
ciated by the entire South, who know 
more about the handling of the crim- 
inal element down here than the Ne- 
groes of New York and Chicago, whose 
votes are catered to by unscrupulous 
northern politicians only looking after 
the welfare of their own political fences 
and knowing little about the Southern 
people and the pride we take in handling 
our own local affairs 
Palestine, Tex Cc. H. DAVENPORT 


+ Townsend Dollars to Doughnuts 








Sir:—With conditions as they are, I'll 
bet dollars to doughnuts that HR 4199 
will be the final solution. Our sownsend 
organization is growing in good solid 
strength. For the first time business 
men are really turning to the plan as a 
solution for their difficulties. 

MRS. GAY A. SCRIBNER. 
Fortuna, Calif. 
x~** * 


The Santa Claus Vote 
Sir:—Have about come to the conclu- 
sion that the average person does not 
or will not take time to stop and think 
for himself. . . . Most of them listen only 
to what they want to hear, and thou- 
sands are for Santa Claus simply be- 
cause they think they are getting, or will 
get, something for nothing. ... Had we 
more statesmen in our halls of Con- 
gress and fewer politicians, we would 
fare much better. J. J. MULLIN. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
x~* * 


The White House TVA Quiz 

Sir:—It will be interesting to have a 
logical reason why the directors of TVA 
were called before President Roosevelt. 
He has no authority to either employ or 
discharge them. They are accountable 
only to Congress where the investigation 
rightfully belongs, without President 
Roosevelt “butting-in.” R. N. C. 
Davenport, Ia. 

x~* * 


Distrusts Leadership 

Sir:—Mr. Roosevelt states we people 
do not understand the methods he uses 
to obtain his objectives. How can any- 
one understand such a man, one who 
Plays politics 100 per cent while our 
country is going through what we are 
going through? The people are becom- 
ing wrathful over the whole mess 
Leon, W. Va. ED SMITH. 

x**e 


Support for the President 

Sir:—I have voted for and also against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is not only 
poor sportsmanship but it is very poor 
American citizenship to try to befog the 
minds of the people and make it diffi- 
cult for him to get us out of the mess 
we are now in. I do not agree with all 
of his ideas, but some of them must be 
carried out speedily if this nation is to 
survive without a terrifically violent 
struggle S. W. McCOLLOCH. 
Fullerton, Calif. 























Cartoonist Eldermar 


Let There Be Light! 


th Washington Post 





What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Federal Incorporations 


2. Income Tax Publicity 


3. New Federal Tax Bill 


ROTESTS made to Congress against the Borah- 

O’Mahoney bill for Federal licensing of cor- 

porations are indorsed by practically all com- 
menting newspapers. 

Many editors assert that the sole result of 
such a measure would be more bureaucratic reg- 
ulations, imposing on the corporations large 
numbers of auditors, inspectors and supervisors. 
That, it is argued, would be another drag on any 
recovery that might come to the industrial life 
of the country. 

As to the argument that the purpose of the 
measure is to stabilize labor conditions and pre- 
vent unfair trade practices, it is argued that 
such matters are now well covered by other Fed- 
eral laws. 

The law provides that the burden of proof be 
placed on business management to show that its 
provisions have been complied with. That in it- 
self, many editors declare, would be an added 
hindrance to industry. 


Corporation Salaries 


" pyprereses in Federal tax measures providing 
4 publicity for salaries paid corporation offi- 
cials, are condemned by 83 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers; defended by 17 per cent. 

(The House has raised the minimum of such 

















That’s No Sheep in Those Clothes 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the New London (Conn.) Day 





salaries to be made public from $15,000 to $75,000, 
but the Senate has yet to act.) 

Such publication is believed by those who favor 
it to be useful to the stockholders of corporations, 
who wish to know the value that is placed upon 
the services of officers of their companies. 

The most emphasized of the arguments against 
the proposal are that such information is now 
easily to be obtained by stockholders and others 
properly interested; that such publication would 
serve no legitimate purpose to others such as 
solicitors and possibly criminals such as kid- 
napers. 


“Closely-held’ Businesses 


a from the Federal tax bill, in its 
4 final form in t! House, of the levy on 
closely-held corporations, was received by com- 
menting newspapers with almost unanimous ap- 
proval 

Comments on the action brought to a focus 
the belief that such corporations, retained in 
families which had developed them, represent the 
American ideal of enterprise. 

It is held by many editors, that destruction, 
through what is called “discriminatory” taxa- 
tion, would eliminate from the national life a 
feature of which the country is especially proud. 

Many editors declare that such properties, if 
deprived of would become 
mere adjuncts of more indiscriminately held cor- 
porations, with a real separation of ownersnip 
and management 
argued, might result in monopolies. 





the personal element, 


Such changes in control, it is 
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heated in the bottles; and the thir ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


The Story of Amevican Efficiency , SSE 























of milk is heated to a temperature 
of 142 degrees and kept at that tem- 

. perature for 30 minutes 
rege = wee, No. 9. The Dairy Industry | Next the milk must be couled. In 
from Portland, Oreg a modern plant, this is done by an 
Pacific to Manila, capital : es See ae S : Se ingenious method, called the regen- 
lands, a 26-day . ‘ : erated cooler-heater system By 
la re- ss t h R d d * means of double tubes, one inside 
How Efficiency of Dairy Indus ry as e uce ost the other, the cold milk on its way to 
it is being pasteurized cools the hot milk 


at ait unusual for sesh lk} tey Congumer of Processing and Distributing ff | com out 
be delivered to a city by FOSeIger anes ; me FILLING THE MILK BOTTLE 
cars from farms 1 wus SUEY: | At the bottom of the milk cascade 
New York City, for example, every : : are the filling and bottling ma- 
day receives milk from farms sev- 7" chines. The filling machine is a 
eral hundred miles away. aie : : : : eS ’ li cylindrical device with a crown of 
Tet % was nos 60 ng Se ‘ : | stainless-steel tubes. Milk bottles 
milk deliveries could be made only move single file in a circle around 
’ the base of this machine on a mov- 
it also was not so very long ago that ‘ sss i 4 ing belt. Automatically each tube 
milk deliveries were made from small settles down over a milk bottle, and 
carts cal g cans of milk from | = : 1938 : then by a vacuum process floods 
which supplies were dipped by ped- ; milk into the bottle until it is filled. 


diers who rode up and down the pe 4 | Then the milk bottles single-file 
streets ringing bells or calling out ars ws | Lk a ; | along their moving belt to a ma- 


their wares to attract housewives. : : Shae ‘ chine which fastens caps on the bot- 
_ 
va 


A great industry has applied i (S, AND &) : : P ; tles. The belt moves on, carrying 











fre ym farms a few miles away. And 


American efficiency to the task of “ k Z the milk to refrigerators where it is 

taking milk from 4,600,000 farms — . r, s *: A proOD crated preparatory to final delivery 

and preparing it for millions of con- ? ; : | to consumers. 

sumers, either as fluid milk or as | “ ee | A major safeguard in the milk 

butter, cheese, or other milk prod- ons plant is the nightly hous ecleaning. 

ucts. In large part because of the : Every night after the milk is all bot- 

efficiency of the dairy industry, milk ee - : ! tled for the next day, the equip- | Our Checker-Upper on stunts pulled by service sta- 

or milk products comprise more As : a ment is dismantled by experts, tions to lure customers, reports the latest in attention- 

than one-fourth of pact 1,500-odd : > : washed, sterilized and reassembled. getters. He says one operator is a big-game hunter in his 

pounds of food used each year by : ae | Perhaps a milk plant is the only spare time and strings up things like mountain lions and 

the average American; milk is the a 1 § modern industry establishment ; ce ae . ee 

largest sinele source of farm income, 4 which is completely dismantled and big bucks at his station to hit motorists in the eye. Other 

produced on more than three- | sae e | sterilized every working day. hobby-riding dealers probably will follow by displaying the 
‘, “ae winning poker hand, the niblick that sank one from a trap, 


fourths of the farms in the country. The final step is delivery of the . ‘ ‘ . 
and an enlargement of Joan Crawford’s autograph. 


OUTPUT VALUED IN BILLIONS fee 3 | milk either by the familiar delivery 
eee ee - persons ust ‘ ee : sda wagons or through stores. And 7 : — 
ss caeuianes on diaiotiinns nen bi ene thus, says the Milk Industry Foun- LIGHT FINGERED GENTLEMEN apparently 
quarts of milk every day to homes CoryriGHT, 1938, BY THE Uniren Staves News Pus.iaurwe Conrosariow dation, “milk of the highest quality | were at work one night recently in Long Island. 
and stores while 80,000 more make | is readily available at the doorstep Someone stole a 10-ton road steam roller from a 
the cheese, butter, ice cream and distributors are reflected primarily Illinois, estimates a saving of 3-5ths tributor’s country receiving stations, daily at the lowest possible price.” field where the contractor had parked it weeks be- 
other dairy products included in in better methods of sanitation and cent a quart is made in the retail | There it must be cooled and pre- fore. Of course, what with road building being 
the industry's three and one-half | more convenient delivery. In many _ price of milk. — pared for shipment in eguees ~— | neglected pretty much by the states these days, 
billion dollar a year output. instances the best quality milk One of the important reductions | by truck and railroad, ol “a tank natin calle me hemos cerities Gee eusin 
And in spite of the vast improve- now is delivered as the regular grade in the cost of a milk product has | trucks that are really huge thermos cline: gemnleaties. tami * shace: tiene cites aie. fale 
ment in milk sanitation, the increas- of milk whereas 10 or 15 years ago | been made by the evaporated milk | bottles on wheels. 30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY tina I ably snappec e thing u 
ing complexity of milk distribution it had to be ordered as special- | manufacturers. Canned milk in 1937 On reaching the city both the milk Ie the S ; private museum. 
as our cities have grown in size, premium milk. was sold at an average of 4.6 cents | company’s laboratory and the city n e mart ; ay _ ay: 
there has been no corresponding in- However, in spite of the univer- per 14%4-ounce can or only slightly | health officials give the milk an ex- East Fifties ‘e Finding the Proper Job for men in its organization wi practice 
crease in the price of milk and milk sally improved quality of the milk | more than half of the 8.7 cents per | acting “third degree,” checking Opposite the Waldor|-Asoria Bre . the Standard Oil  genyed of i ‘1? ~— ae ntly benefits 
roducts. Department of Agriculture | sold, the retail price of milk per | can received in 1921. cream content, sediment, bacteria @ Quiet dignity = consumer Ss wed as the employes. iehe Crivers of moter tank 
products, Depat g : } to se trucks, for instance. When one of these operators has an accident on 
aeuien sa quart today averages more than 1 Creameries, cheese factories and count and “solids” content. for your back- the road the management gives him a hearing at which all the circum- 
In fact, as is shown in the picto- cent a quart cheaper than ten years ice cream manufacturers have made From the glass-lined, white-enam- ground, Every stances in the case are reviewed. If the accident is found to have been 
gram on this page, a dollar now will ago. This is shown by Agriculture improvements in methods of opera- eled storage tanks in which the measure of com- 24% | avoidable the driver is penalized. If he gets further involved in acci- 
pay for processing and distributing Department data for 25 representa- tion which help contribute to the milk is poured it flows through fort — Spacious NOH dents, he is taken off the truck and placed in some other position rather 
5612 pounds of milk or its equiv- tive cities. dairy industry record of better value either a filter or a clarifier, which rooms, beauti- AH than discharged. The company assumes that the man lacks something 
alents in butter, cheese, and other One of the economies introduced for the customer. removes all foreign substances. ad pe | — to “ — driver, _ instead “ — him loose so he 
: | lk = | o nc . yay ne c " = on 
milk products as compared with 49% | 10 distritation oie bottle, first | OPERATING EFFICIENCY ELIMINATING ALL GERMS stleies . ; ; Eoeiem the opportunity te prove useful in a job with no driving atteched.. Ar 
pounds 10 years ago: In other words ’ were fay sap City ce 1930. The efficiency with which the Cleaned, the milk then tumbles | restaurant and duplex cocktail apparent misfit as a truck driver quite often shows himself to be of 
the consumer gets about a one- | sw this type of bottle is used in | Modern dairy industry operates may | through stainless steel pipes to the lounge . . . air-conditioned. great value in other work. 
seventh greater value from the dairy pe distr in a | be illustrated by describing the ;roc- | next process, preheating, where it is | Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 | 
industry as a whole than he got a | Wholesale milk distribution in a@ | tt) > koe ae ' selaah ee BELIEVE-IT-OR-NOT ADDICTS may be interested 
Pi _ | number of large cities, among them | esses used by a typical distributor of | heated to a temperature of 120 de- | __ Suites from $8 iba , ] one ; 
decade ago. The computation is Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Los An- fluid milk for a large city. grees, preparatory to pasteurization, | Special yh and yearly rates in the following footnotes on a great industry. Only 


‘ A e+ an f Acri- 1 ’ A oe : | 30 years ago gasoline was virtually vaste product... 
neti esata Sree oF a geles, Cleveland, Detroit and Balti- 6 cago -seaccen wey Sane wed the Pasteurization consists merely of phn t 30.000 He aera 7 ay peace vgs nai 
more. arms. Farms that supply milk for | heating milk until harmful bacteria | not more than a barrel a day... . If all the petroleum 
CUTTING DOWN RETAIL PRICES Use of paper bottles makes it pos- | towns and cities operate under sani- | in it are killed. Nowadays three AY products moved annually in pipe lines were loaded in 

Since many of the costs of deliv- sible to carry more milk in less space tary regulations established by the methods of pasteurization are used: | Willien A. Bunche, Menagr barrels or in tank cars, it would make up a train 
ring milk about two-fifths of the and eliminates the problem of col- municipalities. | The flash process, in which milk is | 125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORK 40,000 miles long ... and the gasoline tax bill of 
milk produced is sold as fluid milk— lecting returned bottles. Through Milk must be inspected, weighed | brought up to a temperature of 160 | rene po eg is increasing at the rate of 
are comparatively rigid, many of this reduction in distribution costs, and tested tor butterfat, the element | degrees for 15 to 30 seconds; bottle $ , , a year 


the improvements, made by milk R. W. Bartlett, of the University of which gives it richness, at the dis- © pasteurization, by which the milk is 











TO THE AVERAGE MAN there is something screwy about the 


oil supply situation. On one hand he hears that the United States is 


6é m fast running out of crude and that stricter conservation measures are 
e re needed. While worrying about an impending shortage he reads that 


a committee of more than 100 experts have brought in a report that 


“You're known as a great e ; e #3 ae “% referred b the this country’s proven reserves underground are greater than any previous 

Camel smoker, Mr. Shaw. i : = Fo ; p y | estimate. As of January 1 last, the total was put at 15,507,000,000 bar- 

¢ Ou | Are they really so different i 3 | = sae : : rels. Simultaneously, it was announced that stocks of finished and partly 
j ed Gum ethus cent” }  . ee _— “a tobacco growers, | finished gasoline stand at a new high figure. There are more than 





rte 3 


87,000,000 barrels 
: Spe ; S > ey ; a . » a , : | The fact is that the engineers have written up their estimates of reserves 

e . : i j r % P W 0 now a | and that we have more gasoline ready for use than ever before. Also, 

- . f } we should take more thought of the oil left in the ground. The incon- 

r , . ‘ as 3 tobacco from the sistency lies in the fact that we are producing too fast, and after getting 

; } ; f : 3 : : the crude above ground, are running too much of it through refineries. 

x / . Ls , . | 2 . . attar atone 

x } ground up ” The industry needs better timing. 
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planters themselves 
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“Yes, Ben, I think that Camels are a lot different. That's H mo King, a successful | 

why they're the racing drivers’ favorite cigarette. You see, : ak: » grower. “Camel } 
SAYS : a cigarette has to have something out of the ordinary to : bought the choice 

‘ . e pe al ; score such a hit with fellows like us. As I always say, there lots of my last tobacco crop—paid 

W | LBUR § RAY ; are so many things that mean a great deal in smoking. One more for my best leaf tobacco. So 

big angle that Carries weight with me is that Camels agree I know they use finer, more ex- 

with me! I've smoked a good many thousands of Camels in pensive tobaccos in Camel ciga- 

record-smashing auto racing driver to the past 10 years, so I Anow that from experience. rettes. That's ene mighty geod | 

BEN E. WILBUR, radio announcer reason why my cigaretteis Camel.” | 


THOMAS MIDDLE. . THINGS ARE PRET ry SOFT 
TON and his twin for the motorist these days. A western city has even fixed it so 
en . . brother James have you don’t have to get out of your car to mail a letter. A big arm- 
Camel is the cigarette that : a , ; been growing tobacco like device with a slot on the end protrudes from curbside letter 
agrees tits wee nthe cigarette RS . “ er , 7 Sor 14 yours. “The og boxes; you just roll down the car window and slip your corre- 

> ; a = : , le b , spondence in. It all gives us a sort of lazy feeling. 

that lets me enjoy smoking é ; ‘ % cm | Camel people bought | 

he f tee rP > ; a up my best tobacco | 
to the full. last year,” Tom Middleton says. 

“They have for 12 years. W z 





| 
| 
| 





THEY’RE VERY CAREFUL about who drives cars in Brazil. The 
list of requirements for a driver’s license is a mile long. For instance, 
you've got to be vaccinated; you must produce a certificate proving you 
ae 33 “. 4 ; ete talks about ma, Gee ex- aren’t subject to fits, and you must show evidence of parentage. The 

0° ‘ : pensive tobaccos, that means Cam- license itself costs the equivalent of $30! Seems high, but now that we 


COSTLIER TO ACCOS : i 5 sa ts a % els to me. I smoke ’em—my brother think about it, the typical U. S. motorist pays exactly that much an- 
# = smokes ’em—and so do most of us nually in gasoline taxes alone. 
1m CAMELS | : pene Bos a fee ‘ : eae 6h 2 ; around here who grow and know | 
pits: ° 4 ; , ; : : tobacco.” | LATEST DEVELOPMENT in the search for new power 


sources is credited to Italy. Over there they are ex- 


“NOODLING” out a problem in SHAW is saying how important healthy “IT'S YOUR MOVE, Cathleen,” says “DOWN AT} perimenting with peanut oil as a fuel for Diesel en- 
THEY BRE THE auto design, And getting in a bit nerves are to a racing car driver. “The fact Wilbur to Mrs. Shaw, his checkers THE tobacco | gines. Fed this kind of fodder we assume the engine 
- LARGEST-SE LLING of smoking, doing it. “Camel’s that Camels don’t get on my nerves scores partner. His own move is to light up Pris warehouse they | would get nicely warmed up then start whistling 
: the mild cigarette,” Shaw says. a big hit with me,” he points out. a Camel—"for digestion’s sake.” 3 told me they’d merrily 
:  CHGARETTE IN AMERICA wy J saa NSS never seen finer 
Sg ores ae fe ee “ , tebacco than my | Every Year it becomes harder to find new sources of 
ONE SMOKER last crop,” says 
COMING NEXT MONDAY SE Yee Py Pho crude oil supply. In 1937 the industry drilled 32,650 wells. 
E-D-D-I-E C-A-N-T-O-R!! picithainin Sot © TELLS ANOTHER rs grower. “Camel bought all the top Each drilling effort cost somew here between $10,000 and 
~~ oY a JEL grades. It just shows that the $100,000. It costs just as much to drill a dry hole as it does 


America’s great fi ker and personality brought matchless blend a inons esshcunitaipaandicabinchilipmincs ya . : 
* you e Camel cigarettes. Beery Monday at 7:30 of finer, MORE FI ¢ Vy, ep Camel people make sure to get the a producer. Of ev ery two wells drilled last year in this 


mE 5 , 8:3 M.S.T., and ‘ : om . 
5:30 oak s. fn ovet CabaNawd. ; EXPENSIVE choice lots of tobacco. I prefer country one was in the state of Texas. Down there more oil 
And— Next Tuesday (March 29) TOBACCOS Camels every time. I know what | was found than was taken out of the ground from previous 
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BENNY GOODMAN mane : those finer, more expensive tobac- discoveries. Elsewhere, however, new pools were not equal 
THE “KING OF SWING” Semesiie ' é ens in Comet cignestios mean to to the drain on old ones. The increase in reserves came 
. — e ’ . 8s cers. 2 o at 4 : r s 
Hear the nreat Goodman Swing Band. ‘go co 1own.” — | largely from the revision of earlier estimates, as more in- 
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P.S.T., over Colanibia Hewweth. . ° : . Winston-Salem, North Carolina formation was brought to light. 
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Citizens 
Information 


SCrvice 


Federal Aid to Home 
Building on Large Scale 


Hew may persons or firms contempiating con- 
struction of buildings for groups of families 
benefit from the new Federal Housing Act? 


To expedite the so-called multi-family anda 

group housing program of the Federal Housing 

Administration, the program, under the ame nded 
law of 1938, is diviaed into two main parts. 

First.—Aid to encourage any citizen, or group 

of citizens organized into cooperative societies, 

private corporations, associations or trusts, 1n 

ar projects covered 

up to $5,000,000. 

2m to build smaller 


iges ranging from 


the construction of 
by mortgages of any 





Second.—To encourage tht 
developments covered by mortg 
$16,000 to $200,000 

A feature of the FHA pro- 
vision for governmental insuring of mortgages 
not only on structures to house many families 
in the same unit but also on deyelopments that 





Ss program 1s 








consist of single-family houses. 
Under this provision, it will be possible for 
such citizens or groups to obtain a blanket-morv- 


gage financing ‘g yvernmentally insured against 


loss in the loaning) on groups of single-family 
houses and for the citizens building them to sel] 
on convenient payment plans or for rent. 


THE LIMIT ON THE MORTGAGE 

The FHA will insure mortgages up to 80 per 
cent of the appra.sed value of these projects 
This, however, is subject to the proviso that on 
large scale developments, constructed under Sec- 
tion 207, of the Act (relating to rental housing 
insurance), the amount of the mortgage may not 
exceed $1,350 a room, and in the case of the 
smaller developments, built under Section 210 
(relating to additional housing insurance), the 
mortgage may not exceed $1,150 a room. 

The maximum interest rate which lending in- 
stitutions will be permiited to charge will be 
4%4 per cent on mortgages insured under Sec- 
tion 207 and 5 per cent on mortgages insured 
under Section 210. The mortgage-insurance pre- 
mium will be one-half of 1 per cent annually 
on the outstanding principal of the mortgage. 


Under Section 210, of the Act, the 
mortgage may cover only proposed new con- 
struction and must mature within 21 years. Un- 
der the larger-scale operations under authority 
of Section 207, the insurable mortgage may cover 
either proposed new construction or existing or 
rehabilitation projects, and the term of the mort- 
gage and amortization provisions are limited only 
by the Administrator’s approval. 


PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

This large-scale housing program should not 
be confused with the slum-clearance and gov- 
ernment subsidy program of the United States 
Housing Authority. It is aimed primarily to pro- 
mote the construction of housing facilities for 
wage-earning and salaried families who, by pret- 
erence or by necessity, live in rented dwellings. 

Any citizens, or their groups organized into 
trusts, private corporations, ete., who plan such 
projects should communicate directly with the 
Federal Housing Administration, or contact FHA 
local offices in the States. 


insurable 





RFC Loans Available 
To Small Business Needs 


4h AY a business make use of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in borrowing funds? 


Yes. Because of the sharp decline in business 
and employment the RFC, at the President’s re- 
quest, has resumed lending to deserving bor- 
rowers where the law permits and where the 
credit sought is not otherwise available. 


This opportunity is under authority of Section 
5-d, of the RFC Act, authorizing loans, in order 
to increase employment, to any industrial or com- 
mercial business or any institution, to finance 
principally the sale of electrical, plumbing cr 
air-conditioning appliances or equipment or other 
city or rural household appliances. Such RFC 
loans outstanding may not exceed in the aggre- 
gate $300,000,000. 

RFC has instructed its 32 local offices in the 
States to accept applications for loans. The bor- 
rower may go to the nearest local office, which 
will investigate the basis of the application and 
security available for its payment, and the loan 
will be considered by the RFC advisory commit- 
tees in the field. 


AID OF BANKS DESIRED 


But RFC prefers the applicant go to the banks 
and ask for an RFC loan, if the credit is not 
otherwise available. It prefers that banks orig- 
inate the loans and participate with RFC in the 
funds loaned. 


RFC has no hard and fast rule as to what part 
#f such a loan it will take in participation with 
the banks. The purpose ind circumstances in 
each case will govern. 

Small units in business and industry, in ap- 
plying for these emergency loans, will need 
longer maturities than commercial banking cus- 
tomarily grants. 


The business man, if unable to secure favorable 
action at the banks or local RFC offices, should 
write to Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Washington, D. C, stating all the circumstances. 
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SSENTIAL INFORMATION OF NATIONAL INTEREST; 


LATEST NEWS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 





Business Regulation 


JANUF ACTURERS of foods, drugs, devices, and 
\ cosmetics would come under tightened admin- 
istrative authority of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the Copeland bill, already passed by the 
Senate, which the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has reported with amencaments. Under 
the revised bill, manufacturers before marketing 
new drugs must submit them to Government test. 
Regulation would include therapeutic devices, in- 
cluding electric pelts, and compounds to reduce 
fat and induce other bodily changes. Manufactur- 
ers would be subject to new safeguards for dietary 
foods for invalids and infants and meet other new 
requirements. Source: House Interstate Commerce 
Committee reports, March 15. 

x * * 


| 


Patent medicine manufacturers under the food 
and drugs bill would no longer have the right to 
require the Government to prove intent to defraud 
in any proceedings charging false or misleading 
labeling. Manufacturers of food products must pro- 
vide adequate information on labels, drug labels 
must give directions for use and a warning if the 
products are liable to induce drug addiction. Source: 
House ICC conference report, completed by Con- 
gress, March 15. 

a 

Manufacturers, packers, distributors and sellers of 
food, drugs, cosmetics and certain health devices 
will be subject to prosecution for any false or mis- 
leading advertising, under Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act Amendments. Conviction of intent to de- 
fraud would bring a $5,000 fine, a year’s imprison- 
ment, or both on first offense and double that on 
second offense. Penalties are restricted to cases 
where injury to health may result from use of the 
commodity under conditions prescribed in the ad- 
vertisements or under “customary or usual condi- 
tions” or where there is “intent to defraud.” Source: 
FTC Amendments, completed by Congress, March 14, 

x~ * * 

Publishers, broadcasters and advertising agencies 
would not be liable under the FTC Amendments ex- 
cept on refusal to give the Commission names and 
addresses of those who caused dissemination of false 
and misleading advertising. The Commission is 
empowered to act in prosecutions on consumer com- 
plaints without awaiting proof of unfair competi- 
tion. Meats and meat products duly inspected, 
marked and labeled in accordance with the Meat 
Inspection Law wilil be conclusively presumed not 
to be injurious to health “at the time they leave 
official establishments.” Source: FTC Amendments, 
March 14. 

x *&* * 

Former members of the staff of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission are prohibited from rep- 
resenting clients before the Commission in matters 
which were pending during their employment, with- 
out first having received the Commission’s consent 
The rules become effective March 21, 1938. Source: 
SEC, March 9. 

x * * 

No former commissioner, officer or employee of 
the Federal Power Commission may appear or as- 
sist in any proceeding before the Commission with- 





—Harris & Ewing 
DOLLARS—HIS BUSINESS 
Ernest G. Draper, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, who was nominated by the President to 
be a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 





in one year after separation from its service. How- 
ever, this rule is not to be interpreted as barring 
any such person from appearing before the Com- 
mission in behalf of any other branch of the Federal 
Government or in behalf ot any State, muncipality 
or other public agency. Source, Federal Power Com- 
mission, March 9. 
x * * 

Motor truck carriers, engaged in interstate com- 
merce, may put into effect, on ten days’ notice, 
freight rate increases paralleling the 5 to 10 per 
cent increases authorized for railroads by the I. C. 
C. on March 8. Source: I. C. C., March 16. 

x * * 

Government contractors are exempted from the 
specified labor provisions of the Public Contracts 
Act if their contracts do not exceed $10,000 irre- 
spective of whether their contracts are “fixed” of 
“estimated” quantity contracts. Therefore, when it 
is obvious deliveries under an estimated quantity 
contract will not exceed this $1000 exemption, bid- 
ders are not required to comply with the Public Con- 


+ 


tracts Act and a bid may be rejected because 








of a bidder’s refusal of com Source: Comp- 
troller General, March 8 
x * * 
Wool producers may obtain loans from an AAA 





approved by the 
Credit 
and 
producer 


$50,000,000 wool loan progran 
President and the Commodity 
to aid in marketing the 1937 
loans will be available to all 
producer-owned pools, after 
and warehoused under Commodity Credit 
tion supervision. The loans will t 
period, at 4 per cent interest, 
May 31, 1939. Regulations 
can be had from the Con 





Corporation, 
The 


inciuaing 


1938 clip 
the wool is classified 
Corpora- 
en-month 
al maturity date 


sary joan forms 











edit Corporation, 


Washington, D. C. Source: Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, March 12. 
x* * * 
Corn producers who cooperated with the AAA 


definite extension 


farm program in 1937 are 
of time to apply for loans to enable 


given in 
them to get 


+ 


Labor 


A” employer who wishes to avoid the charge of 
f lending financial support to a union must 
abstain, not only from making direct payment to 
the officers of the union, but also from paying them 
their regular wages while they are attending to 
union business such as that associated with han- 
dling grievances. If he permits the union to meet 
on the company property, he must charge a rental 


for the use of the place of meeting. Source: De- 
cision of NLRB, March 2. 
~*~ * * 
Not all utility companies fall under the juris- 


diction of the National Labor Relations Board, but 
if a power company supplies curren: to railroads 
that operate across State lines or to telephone or 
other communications system that so operate, the 
power company is subject to the Board’s authority, 


since an interruption in its supply of current 





Wide World 


NEW “PILOTS” OF MARITIME COMMISSION 


M‘* O’RELL TRUITT (left), former general counsel of the Maritime Commission, 
pointed as member of the Commission, sl 


ap- 


own with Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, who 


was appointed chairman succeeding Joseph P. Kennedy, now Ambassador to Great Britain. 











as much price protection as possible in carrying 
increased supplies of corn on their farms. Corn 
farmers should fulfill their obligations te consumers 
by storing on their farms abundant supply of feed 
crops to insure to city and town customers 
that any future crop shortage caused by adverse 
weather will not result in unreasonably high prices 
for livestock a livestock products. Source: Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, March 16 
x & * 


their 





Molasses refiners must not use the name “Bar- 
bados,” as descriptive of molasses other than Bar- 
bados molasses. If there is produced a blend of a 
substantial quantity of Barbados molasses and any 
ingredient other than Barbados molasses, the word 
Barbados, if used to refer to the molasses content, 
must be accompanied by conspicuously typed words 
that clearly indicate the preparation is a blend. 
Source: FTC, March 19. 

7 2 ¢ 


All known distributors of bituminous coal are no- 
tified of a public hearing before the National Bi- 
tuminous Coal Commission at Washington April 25 
for submission of evidence upon which the Com- 
mission will reestablish new discounts or price al- 
lowances. The Commission by 
orders classifying bituminous coals and determining 
the weighted average cost of production for each 
district cleared the way for these initial steps toward 
establishing new minimum prices. Source: NBCC, 
March 12. 


revoking previous 


Taxes 


Capital Gains and Losses 


THERE a taxpayer in 1934 accepted bonds of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation of less tace 
value than his interest in certain mortgages in ex- 
change for the mortgages which he had held for 
more than five, but less than ten, years, the transac- 
tion constituted an exchange of capital assets and 
the deductible loss is limited by the provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1934. Source: Ruling of Board 
ol! Tax Appeals 
x * * 

After certain 20-year life insurance policies had 
been fully paid up the insured designated bene- 
ficiaries “without power of revocation.” Thereafter, 
the insurance company became insolvent. It is held 
that in a case of this sort the cash surrender value 
of the policies is not deductible from the income 
of the insured as a loss under the Revenue Act of 
1932. Source: Board of Tax Appeals. 

x * * 


Income Taxes 


MOUNTS paid for hunting and fishing licenses in 
l Ohio are not allowable deductions as taxes 
under the Revenue Act of 1936 since the charges are 
nominal and the purpose of the licensing statutes 
is not to raise revenue. Cost of such licenses ac- 
quired for use in the purchaser’s trade or business 
may be deducted as a business expense. 





interstate 
Court 


would cause a stoppage in the flow of 
commerce. Source: Decision of the Circuit 
of Appeals in New York City, March 14. 

x * * 


The plea of sanctity of contract is no defense for 
an employer who seeks to avoid bargaining with 
one union by making an exclusive contract with 
another union which does not ma- 
jority of employes. Such tract is based on an 
unfair ic the 
national law. For this reason the contract has no 
validity and may be set aside. Source: Decision 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals, New York, March 
14, upholding an order of the NLRB. 

ss ¢ 2 


represent the 
con 
labor 


practice and thus contravenes 


When a union has a closed-shop contract with an 
employer, under which members of the union only 
are to be employed, and the union !ater refuses 
for just cause to permit members of the union to 
work for him, those union members who are thus 
affected cannot legally force the union to give its 
consent for such employment. Nor can they obtain 
damages from the union for thus depriving them 
of the right to work for this employer. This situa- 
tion prevails when, for example, the employer has 
broken his contract with the union by paying less 
than the stipulated wage rate. Source: Decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals, March 8. 

2 << 


When a company has a considerable number of 
doing similar work, such for instance 
as the steel and automobile manufacturers, the pat- 
tern of bargaining in such industries recognized as 
proper by the National Labor Relations Board is 
apt to be negotiations between the company and 
one union representing all production workers, If 
one or more crafts are included in the industry 
and a substantial number of workers belong to such 
crafts, they may bargain separately from the other 
workers if they wish, but only on a company-wide 
basis and not by individual plants. Source: De- 
cisions of the NLRB, including one dated March 
8 involving a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


factories 





Social Security 


COMPANY which continues the conduct of its 
l corporate affairs although its charter has ex- 
pired, remains a “corporation” for the purpose of 
the taxes imposed by the Social Security Act. 
Source: Internal Revenue Bureau, March 14. 


x * * 


Army post exchanges are instrumentalities of the 
United States within the meaning of the old age 
benefits and unemployment compensation phases 
of the Social Security Act. Therefore, neither the 
exchanges or their employes are subject to the 
taxes imposed under the Act. Source: Internal 
Revenue Bureau, March 14. 








— 





Do you 
> know 
‘ that- 


EPARTMENTAL franking (free mailing ot 
letters, pamphlets and other material) has 
increased almost 100 per cent in weight and 
nearly 300 per cent in cost during the present 
Administration, according to Representative 
Thomas (Rep.), of New Jersey. It would take 
1,750 freight cars, he estimates, to haul all the 
material mailed from Washington bureaus dure 
ing a year. 





x * * 


OHN L. LEWIS, chairman of the C. I. O., has 

written to Chairman Edward T. Taylor of the 
House Appropriations Committee, urging a three 
billion dollar appropriation for relief during the 
coming fiscal year to provide a minmum of three 
and a half million WPA jobs for unemployed 
workers. 

xk 


HE “poorhouse” soon may disappear from the 
American scene. In place of the old alms- 
house there now are the State and local pubiie 
welfare programs and the National Government’s 
WPA. Several States in recent years have turned 
their almshouses into hospitals. 
x * * 


AND speculation is prohibited in the irrigable 
L. lands around the Columbia basin project in 
Washington. There is a Federal law which es- 
tablishes heavy penalties if lands south of the 
Grand Coulee Dam are sold at speculative prices. 
No water may be obtained from the irrigation 
canals, which are expected to be completed about 
1944, until the penalties are paid. 

ee? & @ 


SYSTEM of installment-plan fines as penalties 
for minor offenses is recommended by a 
committee of the American Prison Association 
as a remedy for over-crowding and other un- 
wholesome conditions in American city and 
county jails. A few cities have experimented in 
recent years with “installment fines” as penal- 
ties for minor traffic offenses. 
. 2 = 


AYMENT of claims for lump sums under the 
old-age insurance plan of the Social Security 
Act reached an average of $34.69 in February. 
During the month the Social Security Board 
certified 16,294 claims for payment, bringing the 
total claims certified to 93,069. 
x ** 


NDER the Social Security Act it is possible for 
U a worker to accumulate wage credits for his 
old-age pension account from more than one job, 
although only the first $3,000 from any one em- 
ployer in a single year is credited. Thus, one 
man who had reached the age of 65 and who is 
employed by seven companies, was given a lump- 
sum payment of one thousand dollars. 

x * * 


EORGANIZATION or reincorporation of the 

manufacturing, mercantile and the major 
farm cooperative business of the United States 
would be required by the Federal licensing sys- 
tem proposed under the Borah-O’Mahoney in- 
dustry licensing bill, according to James A. Emery, 
general counsel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Mr. Emery describes the pen- 
alties outlined in the bill as the “most drastic 
ever suggested in a Federal statute.” 

x * * 


BOUT one in every forty men, women and 

children is paying a Federal income tax this 
year, and about one in -very twenty-four over 
twenty-one years of age. Almost as many per- 
sons file non-taxable as taxable income tax re- 
turns. Altogether about one in every thirteen 
adults files a return. 

~*~ * * 


EARLY half of the business and professional 
J women have other individuals solely or par- 
tially dependent on their earnings; compara- 
tively few women of this class work for “pin 
money.” This is shown by a survey just com- 
pleted by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
a2 @ 


ILIPINOS will be permitted to attend West 
Point and Annapolis if a bill approved by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee is passed by 
Congress. 
xk * 


EPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM LEMKE of North 

Dakota has introduced a bill to extend for 
two years more the 3'2 per cent interest rate on 
Federal Land Bank loans. Under his proposal 
the rate would jump to 4 per cent for one year 
beginning July ., 1940. The bill also would pro- 
vide for a 4 per cent interest on Federal] Land 
Bank commissioners’ loans for two years from 
enactment. 

x * * 


TOTAL of 37,781,710 applications for Social 

Security account numbers had been received 
by the Social Security Board up to the end of 
February. The number of applicants for ac- 
count numbers, which it approved, entitle the 
applicants to set up old age pension annuity ac- 
‘ounts, totaled 5,235,728 in New York State, 3,309,- 
897 in Pennsylvania, 2,703,193 in Illinois and 
2,394,046 in California. 

x*t 


ready nei pay checks have dropped 
much more rapidly, on the average, during 
recent months than has the cost of living. A 
consumer-buying study, just completed by the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, 
shows that from mid-January to mid-Febru- 
ary wholesale food prices dropped 4 per cent to 
the lowest average since the summer of 1934. 
But the drop in factory payrolls and employ- 
ment has been even sharper. 
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Tide of World Affairs: ANERICA'S ROLE IN NEW WORLD CRISIS 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


| ig sensational Nazi coup, dest! 
ing Austrian independence 
force, in violation of treaty ple 
United States 


powers, brought a new ; 


to the 


diplomatic questions knocking at 
door of White House and 
State Department 


the 


months the public ut- 
terances of President Roosevelt 
Secretary of State Hull 
quently stressed the need 
ervation of democracy in 
have condemned the use of aggres 
Sive force, have dwelt insistently 
the sanctity of treaty 

Also, sides general pronounce- 
ments, the State Department last 
October specifically branded Japan 
as an aggressor in China 


In recent 
ana 
have fre- 
pres- 


for 


the world, 


on 


obligations. 


Confronted with a parallel sit 
tion in Central Europe, what 
the official American position 
No immediate answers were 
coming as the Administration 
parently studying the 
withheld any 
acquiescence in the Hitler coup while 
at the time refraining 
any protest involving 
condemnation 

However, 
clarifications, mos 
that the gravest 
involved, including 
reaching reorientation of our foreign 


ap- 
Situation, 
of f ] 


expression rma 


same from 
direct moral 


while awaiting policy 

observers realized 
potentialities were 
possible 


far- 
lal 


policy ‘ 


OUR RECOGNITION POLICY 
In 1913 President Wilson laid 
basis of our present recognition 
policy when he refused to recognize 
the Mexican regime of President 
Huerta, established by force with the 
murder of President Madero. This 
policy has been consistently followed 
by every succeeding Administration, 
of both political parties. President 
Hoover’s Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, refused to recognize the 


the 


Vital policy decisions face the State Department. 
recognize or not to recognize Germany's crushing out of 


Austria? 


mean end of the Wilson and Stimson doctrines against ag- 
While America ponders grave alternatives, Eu- 


gressors? 


ropean democracy reels before jolting thrusts of the dictators. 





tration officials di 
week. In proclaiming a 
trade agreement 
President fF 
Austr 


supjec 


ly included 
lation Stli 
agreement benefit 
When 
whether Austria had n 


sked at nre nference 
asKkeaq atl a press conteren 
ceasea 


exXlst aS a nation, he 


roublous i 


< avoided ; 
rect dictum on the 
recognition by 
United States 
ficial an from 
of any 
But since 
over the Austrian foreign office 
the entire Austrian diplomatic ma 
chinery, it seemed 
such official 
would be forthcoming, 
ultimate realities of American policy 
would have to be based on more than 
this technicality when decision on 
the question is reached 


replying 
nad received 
her siatus 


ecnange 1A 


Germany had 


that 7 
Na no 


obvious 


10tification could or 


Would formal acquiescence in this Hitler coup 


which he sought 
international assent 
including abstention 

» of force and from in- 

y one nation in the af- 
another, and an insistence 
sanctity of treaty obliga- 
Text of address on Page 10.) 
issue today,” said 
whether these prin- 


‘he crucial 


Hull, “is 





To 








and that the 


ciples will de vitalized ... or whether 
iternational anarchy based on brute 
‘ce will inundate the world.” 

se were his strongest words 
impliedly be regarded as 

to current European de- 
Specific official 
not forthcoming as to 
the United States 
“vitalize” the Hull 


opments 
nts were 
if at all 


seek to 


violating the code of 
ity to which Secretary Hull had 
secured fairly general international 
assent “in principle” by means of 
iis circular sent to the various gov- 
ernments of the world last summer, 
Nazi conquest of Austria violates 
German treaty pledges to America. 
After the war Germany agreed to a 
treaty with the United States 
specifying that she “acknowledges 
and will respect strictly the inde- 
pendence of Austria.” 
Other perplexing current questions 


slides 


| 


to + 


renewing pledges that the United 
States would Withdraw from 
China, and appealing for support of 
the $1,121,000,000 Navy expansion bill 
being debated in the House 


Some proponents of the Navy bill 
urged the new European cr as a 
reason for naval expansion at this 
time. President Roosevelt, however, 
answering a press conference ques- 
tion, asserted the Austrian develop- 
ments meant no change in our de- 
fensive situation. It appeared from 
arguments in House debate that 
more anxiety of “big Navy” Con- 
gressmen concerned fears of attack 
from Japan—though the idea that 
the United States might be called 
upon to protect both coasts of South 
America was also stressed 


OUR PACIFIC CLAIMS 


Coupled with Secrevary Hull’s 


not 


S18 


as- 


surances of non-withdrawal] from the 


State-* 


indications 
aesires to 


China war zone, new 
that the Administration 
maintain and extend its sphere of 
action in the Pacific were seen in 
(1) our recently asserted claims to 
possession of the mid-Pacific islands 
of Canton and Enderbury; (2) re- 
cent inclusion of Samoa in the 
strategic American defense area of 
the Pacific, implying a broadened 
field of Asiatic naval activities; and 
(3) the prospect that the Philippines 
may not be granted their freedom 
in 1946, as contemplated by the In- 


pendence Act Congress passed in 
1934 

Opponents of naval expansion had 
argued that when the Philippines 
are cut loose there would be less ex- 


cuse or need for a big American 





~—Wide World 
HIS NOTE EXPLAINED 
German Ambassador Hans Hein- 
rich Dieckhoff leaving the 
State Department after notifying Sec- 
retary Hull Germany had taken over 
Austria. 


shown 


naval force in the far Pacific 
March 14 radio address, however, 
Paul J. McNutt, American High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, 
vigorously urged abrogation of the 
independence policy laid down by 
Congress four years ago at insistence 
of the Filipinos. Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt’s demands for retention of the 
islands gained special weight as a 
reflection of official viewpoint be- 
cause before making his speech he 
conferred with the President and the 
State Department and they were 
believed to have sanctioned it. 


REVIVED NAVY DEBATE 

While the President’s Navy bill was 
sure of House passage this week, it 
met with considerable resistance in 
debate Revived were arguments 
that a Navy of such size would not 
be needed for purely defensive ac- 
tion, as supporters of the bill cdn- 
tended. Also continuing suspicions 
were voiced about supposed agree- 
ments or understandings for joint 
or parallel action to help defend 
Pacific interests of foreign powers 
notably Great Britain. 

In Europe full meaning of Hitler’s 
smashing coup reducing Austria to 
the status of a mere German prov- 
ince became promptly evident as 
the whole civil establishment was 
completely Nazified. German of- 
ficials and troops everywhere took 
charge. Hundreds of Austrian lead- 
ers, including Chancellor Schusch- 
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higg and President Miklas, were im- 
Anti-semitic aspects of 
‘liberation” were immedi- 
in drastic proscriptive 


prisoned 
the Hitler 
ely evident 
measures 
British 
were in 


French governments 
means of pos- 
sible further Nazi 
drives other succession 
States of Central Europe. especially 
Czechoslovakia. That England and 
France could count on no aid from 
Italy was made plain when Mus- 
solini publicly proclaimed his con- 
tinued adherence to the Rome- 
Berlin axis, despite the fact of the 
German coup having defeated what 
hitherto had been a major Italian 
diplomatic objective of supporting 
Austrian independence 


and 
contact on 
resistance to 


against 


Franco-British anxiety 
toward imminent 
the Spanish government 
hammer blows of rebel 
military offensive, 
zerman and 


was 
col- 


New 
directed 
lapse of 
under the 
Gen. Franco’s 
newly strengthened by 
Italian aid. 

Danger of a Polish-Lithuania war 
flared, theu faded, in another crisis 
of a hectic week. Death of a Polish 
guard in a border clash led to a 
menacing Polish ultimatum and 
troop mobilization. Yielding before 
war threats, Lithuania acceded to 
Polish demands for resumption of 
diplomatic relations, interrupted 18 
years since Polish seizure of Wilno, 
the Lithuanian capital 


the 





for the State Department concern 


will happen to the $26,000,000 





Japanese puppet state of Man- HULL POLICIES RESTATED 
chukuo, wrested from China by mili- ater in the week a speech inter hat 
tary conquest. President Roosevelt’s tionally broadcast by Secre Austria owed the United States 
Administration has refused likewise ull was hailed in advan a pr and what will become of Austro- 
to recognize Italy’s war-won do- ible clarifying pr nerican commercial treaty rights. 
minion over Ethiopia made Hull’s March 1% speech was 

What will defense of Administration 
ognition o1 en policy, seeking especially to 
many’s forcible justify non-invocation of the Neu- 
trian nationhood? If the trality Act in the Sino-Japanese war, 
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for $5,000 
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PROBLEM: You need more life 


| insurance than you feel you can 
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$45.55 
he | afford at present. But you have rea- 
49.05 

50.25 
51.50 
52.55 
53.95 


57.20 


son to expect larger income or less 


expense in a few years. 


@ CHOICE OF TWO V-8 ENGINES — 
As an example of how the Ford V-8 
Truck is made to fit your needs more 
exactly, the new One-Tonner and Com- 
mercial Cars offer choice of two horse- 
powers: 85 for greater speed and 
acceleration; 60 for unusual economy. 
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SOLUTION: Our lifetime policy 
with premiums first tive years only 
half the rate thereafter. 


to carry maximum loads with max- 
imum safety, and with low fuel con- 
sumption. And the Ford Engine 
and Parts Exchange Plan slashes 
the time the truck is out of service 
for repairs and cuts repair costs. 


The Ford V-8 Truck is bringing 
truck owners and operators a new 
lesson in Economy. It is showing 
that work done . . . time consumed 
.-. + and hours in service are of 
primary importance in measuring 
the efficiency of a truck. 
iss . In 1938 more than ever the Ford 


pop CIES ISSUED AT THE RATES SHOWN. Truck does more work, in less time, 
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NEW 1938 
FORD V-8 FEATURES 


* New styling for all units. 


% More comfortable cabs—3 inches 
more head room—handsome new 
interior trim—softer seat cushions. 

* New 134-inch wheelbase. with 60- 
inc! t 1 t{— 

sold last year than any other make. proved load distrib 

*% For 134-inch and Sr ineh wate. 


PARTICIPATING 7 = PREMIUM WAIVER Ford Economy is an established 
fact, proved on the cost-sheets of 
thousands of companies in every 
line of business. That’s why there 


were more new Ford V-8 Trucks 


DISABILITY BENEFIT INCLUDED IN POLI 
at lower cost. From first cost on, 
the Ford V-8 brings you Economy 
all the way. 

The speed and power of the V-8 
engine provide the quick getaways 
and high sustained speeds vital to 
efficient performance. Chassis de- 
sign, quality materials and correct 
load distribution make it possible 
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This plan will help you 


to start right now 


That's why your Ford dealer invites 
you to discover Ford Economy for 
yourself. See him today and ar- 
range for an “on-the-job” test—with 
your own driver, and your own 
loads, over your own routes. 





%*% Quicker stopping brakes. 
* New iarger spindles. 


*% Lasier steering — new roller type 
with 18-inch wheel. 


*& 7.50-20 dual tire ana wheei equip- 
ment available at extra cost. 


Also issued 
at ages 51 to 60 
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must, of necessity, 

quest! und, oftentimes, to, 1S0- 
lated events. Yet upon you, repre- 
sentatives of the press, rests a heavy 


responsibility in keeping our people 








currently and accurately informed 
on the vital issues which arise in 
our country’s relations with other 


nations. 
I welcome, therefore, this oppor- 
to meet with the members of 


tunity 





the National Press Cl in the 
calmer atmosphere of an occasion 
like the present one, and to discuss 


with you some of the fundamental 
and presented 


and 


nroblems 
prooiem 


conditions 











by our international reiatl 
our foreign policy 
e) + “% ip a t ver 
The primar ybjectives of our 
foreign policy are the maintenance 





of the peace of our country and the 
the economic, the so- 
cial, and the m¢ welfare of our 
people. Unfortunately, means 
of attaininz these objectives involve 
today so many factors of great com- 
' significance 
and 


promotion ot 





the 





their real 


misunderstood 


plexity that 

is frequently 

misinterpreted. 
By 





i tradition, our 
country has been, throughout its 
history, sincerely devoted to the 
cause of peace. Within the limita- 
tions imposed by time and circum- 
stance, we have earnestly sought to 
discharge cur responsibilities as a 
member of the family of nations in 
promoting conditions essential to 
the maintenance of peace. 

We have consistently believed in 
the sanctity of treaty obligations 
and have endeavored to apply this 
belief in the actual practice of our 
foreign relations. In common with 
all other nations we have, since the 
end of the World War, assumed a 


ict and 


nsti 


solemn obligation not to resort. to 
force as an instrument of national 
policy. 


All this gives us a moral right to 
express our deep concern over the 
rising tide of lawlessness, the grow- 
ing disregard of treaties, the in- 
creasing reversion to the use of 
force, and the numerous other omi- 
nous tendencies which are emerging 
in the sphere of international rela- 
tions. 


The Basic Principles 


of Our Foreign Policies 


On July 16, 1937, I issued a public 
statement, setting forth the funda- 
mental principles to which our Gov- 
ernment adheres in the formulation 
of its foreign policy. On behalf of 
our Government, I transmitted a 
copy of this statement to every gOov- 
ernment of the world, requesting 
such comment as each might see 
fit to offer. To our profound grati- 
fication, an overwhelming majority 
of those governments joined in af- 
firming their faith in these vital 
principles. 

The most important of these prin- 
ciples, which are indispensable to a 
satisfactory international order, are: 

Maintenance of peace should be 
constantly advocated and prac- 
ticed. 

All nations should, through vol- 
untary self-restraint, abstain from 
use of force in pursuit of policy 
and from interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations. 

All nations should seek to ad- 
just problems arising in their in- 
ternational relations by processes 

of peacetul negotiations and 
agreement. 

All nations should uphold the 
principle ot the sanctity of trea- 
ties and of faithful observance of 
international agreements. 

Modification of provisions of 
treaties, when need therefor arises, 

should be by orderly processes 
carried out in a spirit of mutual 
helpiessness and accommodation. 


What Each Nation Should 
Do for the Peace of All 

Each nation respect the 
rights of others and perform scru- 
pulously its own established obliga- 
tions; in brief, internationa! law and 
the spirit which underlies it must 
be revitalized and strengthened. 

Steps should be taken toward pro- 
motion of economic security and 
Stability the world over through 
lowering or removal of harrier: 
international trade, according of 
effective equality of commercia! op- 
portunity, and application of the 
principle of equality of commercial 
treatment. 

National armaments should be 
limited and be progressively re- 
duced; at the same time, realizing 
the necessity for maintaining armed 
forces adequate for national! secur- 
ity, each nation should to that end 
be prepared to reduce increase 
its own armed forces in proportion 
as reductions or increases made 
by other nations. 

Apart from the question of 
ances with others, each nation 
should be prepared to engage in co- 
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alll- 
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peaceful 
in support 


by 
practicable means, 
these principles. 

The peace and progress of every 
nation are just as dependent on li- 
ternational law and order, based 
upon the foregoing princivles, as the 
welfare, stability, and progress of a 
community are dependent upon do- 
mestic law and order, based upon 
legal, moral, and other recognized 
standards of conduct. 

No government faithful to the sa- 
cred trust involved in the task of 
providing for the safety and well- 
being its people can disregard 
these principles. Every 


nation, whatever its form of gov- 


of 


¢ 
or 


universal 





but by a number of countries— 
armed forces, to contribute 
affording of such protection as is due 
under the rules of international law 
and the provisions of treaties 

American forces thus sent to 
China have at no time had any mis- 
sion of aggression, and if has been 
the practice of the American Gov- 
ernment to withdraw such forces 
whenever and as soon as the local 
situation so develops as te warrant 
the view that their withdrawal can 
be effected without detriment to 
American interests and ol 
in general. 

In announcing 


to the 


io 


ligations 


our intention to 








The world wonders about America’s attitude much as in 


1914 as Germany annexes independent Austria by force. 


In 


words soft but meaningful, America’s Secretary of State Hull 
answers in an address broadcast and rebroadcast interna- 


tionally in several languages. 


Internationalism or isolation- 


ism for the United States? Here the Secretary of State 
records the official policy, using the National Press Club, 


Washington, as a sounding board. 


In view of its possible ef- 


fect on present and future international relations, The United 
States News presents the 7,000-word address, delivered March 


17, in full text. 








ernment, can support them. Every 
nation must support them, if civili- 
zation is to survive. 

The longer the nations delay ac- 
ceptance and observance of these 
fundamental tenets of constructive 
statesmanship, the graver will be the 
jeopardy into which all worth-while 
international relationships will be 
plunged, and with them the wel- 
fare, the happiness, and the civil- 
ized existence of all nations. 


World Order or Anarchy: 
the Crucial Issue Today 

The crucial issue today is whether 
these principles will be vitalized and 
be firmly established as the founda- 
tion of an international order, or 
whether international anarchy 
based on brute force will inundate 
the world and ultimately sweep away 
the very base of civilization and 
progress. That issue is universal. 
No more than a community or a 
nation, can the world base its ex- 
istence in part on law and in part 
on lawlessness, in part on order 
and in part on chaos, in part on 
processes of peace and in part on 
methods of violence. 

On August 23, I made another 
public statement, reaffirming the 
principles which should underlie in- 
ternational order, peace, and jus- 
tice, if the world is to avoid a re- 
lapse into another dark night of in- 
ternational anarchy and general re- 
trogression. 

I called attention again to the 
fact that if these principles are to 
be effective they must be universal 
in their application. This statement 
was prompted by the fact that the 
progress and possibilities of armed 
conflict were becoming more alarm- 
ing both in the European and the 
Far Eastern areas, and that the 
basic principles to which I have just 
referred were being challenged and 
the doctrine of armed force was 
gaining supremacy in important 
regions of the world. 


Protection of Nationals 
in Foreign Countries 


During the early months of the 
conflict in the Far East I ap- 
pealed on several occasions, in the 
name of our Government, to both 
Japan and China to desist from 
using armed force and to resort to 
the welj-recognized processes of 
peaceful settlement for the adjust- 
ment of whatever differences ex- 
isted between them. I said that we 
would be glad to be of assistance 
toward facilitating, in any manner 
that might be practicable and 
mutually agreeable, resort by them 
to such processes. 

On August 17, and with frequent 
reiteration thereafter, I stated that 
we did not intend to abandon our 


nationals and our interests. in 
China. 
From time immemorial, it has 


been the practice of civilized nations 
to afford protection, by appropriate 
means and under the rule of reason, 
to their nationals and their rights 
and interests abroad. ‘This policy 
has been pursued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States througn- 
out the existence of our country. 

Methods and means of affording 
protection abroad vary sccording to 
the places in which and the circum- 
Stances under which protection is 
called for. 

In the case of China, where un- 
usual local conditions were such 
that the protection afforded by local 
authorities did not suffice to give 
security against excited and lawless 
elements, there have occasionally 
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afford appropriate and reasonable 
protection to our rights and in- 
terests in the Far East, I stated 


clearly that we are fully determined 
to avoid the extremes either of in- 
ternationalism or of isolationism. 


Sound Middle Course 
Under Rule of Reason 


Internationalism would mean un- 
desirable political involvements; 
isolationism would either compel us 
to confine all activities of our people 
within our own frontiers, with in- 
calculable injury to the standard of 
living and the general welfare of our 
people, or else expose our nationals 
and our legitimate interests abroad 
to injustice or outrage wherever law- 
less conditions arise. 

Steering a sound middle course be- 
tween these two extremes, we are 
convinced that a policy ot affording 
appropriate protection—under the 
rule of reason, in such form as may 
be best suited to the particular cir- 
cumstances, and in accordance with 
the principles we advocate—is im- 
peratively needed to serve our na- 
tional interest. 

Our decision in this matter is 
based not only on what we firmly be- 
lieve to be a specific and elemen- 
tary duty of a government toward 
its citizens, but also on other and 
broader considerations. 

Respect by a country for the rights 
and interests of others is a visible 
test of the fulfillment of obligations 
assumed by virtue of acceptance of 
international law and of undertak- 
ings embodied in negotiated inter- 
national instruments. 

It is, therefore, a test of the ob- 
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To respect the ri 
insist 
rights has been 
icy of our country. This policy was 
admirably expressed by James Mon- 
roe when, in his message to Con- 
gress on December 2, 1823, he said: 
“Our policy remains the 
same: 


to 


act 
be 


country, as 
In 


any country, 


anywhere would 


and violation of 





interests everywhere 
clined, large 
hts of others and 
our 


pol- 
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to preserve 


firm, 


relations and 
relations by 
and manly policy, meeting 
instances the just claims of every 
power, submitting to injuries 
from none.” 


The Duty of the Nation 
To Insure National Defense 


those frank, 
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In a world in which the rule of 
force has not as yet been firmly 
and surely supplanted by the rule of 
law, it is the manifest duty of a 
great nation to maintain armed 
forces adequate for it: ional de- 
fense Writing on this subject, 
which was as vital to our national 
life 150 years ago as it is today, 


James Madison said: 

“The means of security can 
only be regulated by the means 
and the danger of attack. They 
will, in fact, be ever determined 
by these rules, and by no others.” 
It is the duty of the Federal Gov- 

ernment to ensure the safety of our 


country and to determine what 
“means of security” are, at any given 
moment, needed to provide against 
“the means and the danger of at- 
tack.” 

The responsible heads of our naval 
establishment offer convincing rea- 


sons in support of the program, now 


before the Congress, to render ade- 
quate the means of our national de- 
fense. No policy would prove more 


disastr than for an important 
nation fail to arm adequately 
when international lawlessness is on 
the rampage. 


US 


to 


No Entangling Alliances, 

Or Foreign Involvements 
It is my considered judgment that, 
in the present state of world affairs, 
to do less than now proposed 
would lay our country open to un- 
predictable hazards. It would, more- 
over, seriously restrict our nation’s 
ability command, without pur- 
pose or occasion for resorting to 
arms, proper respect for its legiti- 
mate rights and interests. the 
render which would constitute 
abandonment of the fundamental 
principles of justice and morality 

and peace among nations. 
The maintenance of these, 
ciples that are of concern 
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to 
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Chief Points of Mr. Hull's Address 


“To waive rights and to permit interests to lapse in the 
face of their actual or threatened violation—and thereby to 
abandon obligations—in any important area of the world, 
can serve only to encourage disregard of law.” 

” 

“No policy would prove more disastrous than for an im- 
portant nation to fail to arm adequately when international 
lawlessness is on the rampage.” 


“Prudence and common sense dictate that when this and 
other nations have common interests and common objectives, 
we should not hesitate to exchange information and to con- 
fer with the governments of such other nations and, in deal- 
ing with the problems confronting each alike, to proceed 
along parallel lines—this Government at all times retaining 
its independence of judgment and freedom of action.” 


x 


“We are fully determined to avoid the extremes either of 
internationalism or of isolationism. 
mean undesirable political involvements.” 


“Isolation is not a means to security; it is a fruitful source 


ae 


ae 


Internationalism would 
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Servance of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of civilized relations among 
nations, which, if firmly established, 
provide in themselves the best means 
of protectiun against violation and 
abuse of the legitimate rights and 
interests of every nation. 

To waive rights and to permit in- 
terests to lapse in the face of their 





nations alike cannot and should not 
be undertaken by any one nation 


alone. Prudence and common sense 
dictate that, where this and other 
nations have common interests and 


common objectives, we should not 
hesitate to exchange information 
and to conter with the governments 
of such other nations and, in deal- 
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CORDELL HULL 


and American 
During recent months, as through- 
out 150 years, the Govern- 
ment the United States has sought 
to exercise influence and to 
every practicable way 
peace-seeking nations in 
basic principles 
are indispensable to the pro- 
and maintenance of stable 
conditions of peace. 
We have affirmed on every pos- 
Sible occasion and have urged upon 
all nations the supreme need for 


the past 
of 
moral 
cooperate in 
with all 
support of those 
which 
motion 
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1ations in the manner I have just 
described. I have said often, and I 
repeat again, that in this’collabora- 
tion trace of alliance 
any sort. 


there is not a 
or involvement of 
We have scrupulously followed and 
intend to follow the traditional 
policy of our country not to enter 
into entangling alliances or involve- 
ments with other 


we 


countries. 

When the Brussels Conference was 
called, this one of the 
original signatories of the Nine 
Power: Treaty and in accordance 
with its treaty obligations thus as- 
sumed, the in- 


country 


as 


promptly accepted 
to the Conference. 


Vitation 

Our delegation cooperated fully 
with the representatives of the other 
conference powers in examining the 
situation in the Far East and explor- 
ing methods of bringing about peace 
by of agreement. The 
Conference made a substantial con- 
tribution toward keeping alive prin- 
ciples of world order and of respect 
for the pledged word. Its declara- 
tions placed a new emphasis upon 
the deep concern of peaceful nations 
over any developments that threaten 
the preservation of peace. 


processes 


Neutrality Legislation 
In Far Eastern Matters 

In connection with the Far Eastern 
situation, this Government was con- 
fronted with the question of apply- 
ing the existing neutrality legisla- 
tion, which was designed primarily 
to keep our nation out of war. 

After mature deliberation, the con- 
clusion was reached that in the cir- 
cumstances attending the contro- 
versy in the Far East—a type of cir- 
cumstances which the authors of the 
legislation could scarcely have 
visualized—application the law 
would be most likely to endanger the 
very objectives which the law was 
designed to promote. 


of 


Accordingly, exercising the discre- 
tion vested in him by the law itself, 
the President has refrained from 
putting the provisions of that law 
into operation. At the same time, in 
pursuance of our general policy of 
avoiding uunecessary risks, the Pres- 
ident announced, on September 14, 
1937, that “merchant vessels owned 
by the Government of the United 
States will not hereafter, until fur- 
ther notice, be permitted to trans- 
port to China or Japan any of the 
arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war which were listed in the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation of May 1, 1937,” 
and that “any other merchant ves- 
sels, flying the American flag, which 
attempt to transport any of the 
listed articles to China or Japan 
will, until further notice, do so at 
their own risk.” 

Our Government pursues, in rela- 
tion to every world .area alike, a 
policy of non-interference, with ill- 
will toward no nation and a sincere 
desire to be friendly with all. At the 
same time, we endeavor to afford 

‘ appropriate protection to American 
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keeping alive and for practising 
sound fundamental principles of re- 
lations among Civilized nations. 

We have never entertained and we 


have not the slightest intention to 
entertain any such notion as the 
use of American armed forces for 


“policing the world.” But we equally 
intention of 
reversing a century 
and a half by abandoning our deep 
concern for, our advocacy of, 
the establishment everywhere of in- 
ternational order under law, based 
upon the well-recognized principles 
to which I 

It ound conviction that 
the most effective contribution which 


have not the slightest 


tradition of a 


and 


have referred. 


prol 


IS our 


we, aS a nation sincerely devoted 
to the cause of peace, can make— 
in the tragic conditions with which 
our people in common with the rest 


of mankind, are confronted today— 
is have this try respected 
throughout the world for integrity, 
justice, good will, strength, and un- 
swerving loyalty to principles. 


The One Objective; 
A Lasting World Peace 


The forezoing 


to 


the essence of 
our foreign policy. The record is an 
open book. We spare no effort to 
make known the facts regarding our 
attitude, our objectives and our acts. 
We are always ready to furnish to 
the members of the Congress es- 
sential information. You, gentle- 
men, have first-hand knowledge of 
our constant effort to keep the press 
and the public informed. 

There is one that we can- 
not do. And that is, to prepare and 
to place before every government of 
the world a detailed chart of the 
course Of policy and action which 
this country will or will not pursue 
under any particular set of circum- 
stances. No man, no nation, can 
possibly foresee all the circum- 
stances that may arise. 

Moreover, to attempt to make such 
a detailed chaft of future action 
would merely result in impairing 
our effectiveness in working for the 
one objective toward which we con- 
stantly strive and on which, I am 
certain, there is not a vestige of dis- 
agreement among the people of our 
country—the establishment of dur- 
able peace, 


1S 


thing 


1S 


Impracticable Measures 
That Do Not Check Wars 


So strong, indeed, is the desire of 
this country for peace that many 
measure have been suggested toward 
our keeping out of war—some of 
them in complete disregard of both 
experience and’ practicability. 

It has been urged that we apply 
the neutrality law automatically in 
all circumstances, without adequate 
consideration of the possible conse- 
quences of such action for our own 
peace and for the safety of our citi- 
zens. 

It has been urged that we with- 
draw precipitately from any part of 
the world in which violators of in- 








interests @ ternational decencies choose to as- 


sert themselves. It has been 
urged that we change the very basis 
of our representative form of gov- 
ernment in a frantic search for 
something which the proposers as- 
sume would make it more likely that 
this country avoid war. 

I take it for granted that all of 
us alike are sincere friends of peace. 
This makes it all the more necessary 
for every one of us to scrutinize 
carefully every measure proposed, 
lest in our attempts to avoid war 
we imperil the chances of preserve 
ing peace. 


even 


Objections to Referendum 
On a Declaration of War 


The problem of the form of gove 
ernment best adapted to this coun- 
try’s needs was one with which the 
founders of our Republic came to 
grips in those stirring days when 
the structure of our independent na- 
tional existence was being given 
form and substance. 


After exhaustive deliberation and 
discussion, they decided upon the 
System of representative democracy 
in preference to that of pure de- 
mocracy as the system through 
which the people could best safe- 
guard their liberty and promote their 
national security and welfare. 

The wisdom of the founders of this 
nation in deciding, with conspicuous 
unanimity, to place the conduct of 
foreign relations in the hands of 
the Federal Government has stood 
the test of generations as provid- 
ing the most effective means that 
can be devised for assuring the 
peace, the security, and the inde- 
pendence of our people. 

What warrant is there, in reason 
or in experience, for the assumption 
—which underlies such proposals as 
the plan for a popular referendum 
on the subject of declaring war— 
that the Chief Executive and the 
Congress will be at any time more 
eager and more likely to embark 
upon war than would be the general 
body of citizens to whom they are 
directly responsible? 

No President and no Congress 
have ever carried this country into 
war against the will of the people. 
On the other hand, there is not a 
vestige of doubt that the adoption 
of a procedure like the referendum 
plan would hopelessly handicap the 
Government in the conduct of our 
foreign relations in general and 
would thus disastrously impair its 
ability to safeguard the interests of 
the nation, in the forefront among 
which is that of peace. 


More Than Trade Alone 
Dictates Nation’s Policies 


Likewise dangerous, from the view= 
point of the preservation of peace, 
is the proposal that we retire from 
the Far East, comprising the chief 
portion of the Pacific area. Un- 
fortunately, many people in this 
country have wholly misunderstood 
the position and policy of our Gov- 
ernment in relation to that situation. 

Some have visualized only our 
trade and investment relationships 
with China, or our moral and cul- 
tural interests there, symbolized by 
missionary, educational, medical, 
and similar activities. Some have 
concentrated their attention solely 
upon the incidental and exceptional] 
facts of the existence of extraterri- 
toriality and the maintenance of 
some armed forces to assist in safe- 
guarding our nationals against pos- 
sible mob violénce and similar dis- 
orders—special rights which it is our 
policy to give up and forces which 
it is our policy to withdraw the 
moment the unusual conditions dis- 
appear. 

All these are important. But the 
interest and concern of the United 
States—whether in the Far East, in 
any other part of the Pacific area, 
in Europe, or anywhere else in the 
world—are not measured alone by 
the number of American citizens re- 
siding in a particular country, or by 
the volume of investment and trade, 
or by exceptional conditions peculiar 
to the particular area. There is a 
much broader and more funda- 
mental interest—which is, that or- 
derly processes in international re- 
lationships based on the principles 
to which I have referred be main- 
tained. 
As I have already indicated, what 

most of all at stake today, 
throughout the world, is the future 
of the fundamental principles which 
must be the foundation of interna- 
tional order as opposed to interna- 
tional anarchy. If we and others 
were to abandon and surrender these 
principles in regard to the Pacific 
area, which is almost one half of 
the world, wé would have to recon- 
cile ourselves to their certain aban- 
donment and surrender in regard to 
the other half of the world. 

It would be absurd and futile for 
us to proclaim that we stand for 
international law, for the sanctity 
of treaty obligations, for non-inter- 
vention in internal affairs of other 
countries, for equality of industrial 


is 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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The Fate of the Country 
catastrophic developments of recent 
events of the Isolated From the World 


would mean that our security to flow throughout 
we will continue to 
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David E. Lilienthal 


Electricity to Him Is Power to 
Make America, Happier, Better 


tinue to participat 


ous internationa 


and commercial rights and oppor- 
tunities, for limitation and reduction 
of armaments—but only in one half 


of the world, and among one half 


“Left-wingers” in the Administra- 
tion welcomed his appointment to 
the TVA and have supported him in 
the contest with Dr. Morgan. His JNSPOKEN 
re-appointment to the Board, over U dramatic background fer one I 
the Chairman’s protests, was taken first hearings looking toward a re- , Grady ae yey a 
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years, the startling 
past weeks, offer a tragic demonstra- It 


tion of how quickly the contagious would be menaced in proportion as 
other nations came to believe that, 
either through fear or through un- 
willingness, we did not intend to af- 
ford protection to our legitimate na- 
tional interests abroad, but, on the 
contrary, intended to abandon them 
at the first sign of danger. Under 
such conditions, the sphere of our 
international relationships — eco- 
nomic, cultural, intellectual and 
other—would necessarily shrink and 
shrivel, until we would stand prac- 
tically alone among the nations, a 


scourge of treaty-breaking and arm- 
ed violence spreads fromsone region 
to another. 

Those who contend that we can 
and should abandon and surrender 
principles in one half of the world 
clearly show that they have little 
or no conception of the extent to 
which situations and developments 
in any part of the world of today 
inevitably affect situations and con- 
ditions in other parts of the world. 
The triumph of this seclusionist 


tions to give their 
policies and efforts. 


Believes a World Peace 
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We believe that a world at pe: 
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possible, and that it car 
by methods to some of \ 
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of our foreign 
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policy 
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tell that same story of an un- 

ving will, one which brought 

n sometime ago into conflict with 

Chairman Arthur E. Morgan over 
TVA power policy. 

Enabled o ad- 
minister that pol- 
icy in terms of the 
law as he believes 
it intended, Mr. 
Lilienthal applies 


the President sided with Mr. Lilien- 
thal. 

Without mentioning Dr. Morgan, 
Mr. Lilienthal once gave a version of 
their quarrel which showed his views 
on the spread of electric power: 

“There is, as I see it,” he said, “no 
turning back from the machine. 
Perplexing as the problem is, we can- 
not admit defeat. We cannot return 
to a simpler standard of living, for 
that is to begin a retreat—a retreat 
which will stop only when we reach 
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said about sut membe 


self-constituted hermit state. saadinnaese 
Thrown back upon our own re- 
sources, we would find it necessary 
to reorganize our entire social and 
economic structure. The process of 
adaptation to a more or less self- 
contained existence would mean 
less production and at higher costs; 
lower living standards; regimenta- 
tion in every phase of life; economic 
abuses nor cooperate with others to- | distress to wage earners and farmers, 
ward keeping principles alive, those and to their families; and the dole, the only means approved by 
who say that under no circum- on an ever-increasing scale. and by experience. - 
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viewpoint would inescapably carry 
the whole world back to the condi- 
tions of medieval chaos, conditions 
toward which some parts of both 
the Eastern and the Western worlds 
are already moving. 

Such is the fate to which extreme 
isolationists —isolationists at any 
price—all those who contend that 
we should neither protest against 


the level of the fourth century. 
“Iam against beginning that re- 
treat. I am against ‘basket-weav- 
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“We might build a dam at every | ‘we # ago had ex- his published study of British War 
site in the valley, make every farm Bie pressed his Finance. Now, he insists, the com- 
fertile, put electricity in every home, opinion — that mittee is attempting to be objective 
and protect every city from floods, “the world in seeking information for a British 
and yet we might not permanently Henry F. Grady wide m ove- trade agreement while at the same 
stabilize or permanently benefit the ; ; ment toward | time fulfilling the spirit of the law. 
country.” economic self-suficieney—including We want facts, not arguments, 
Harcourt A. Morgan, the third an S aaaraar te pr sent - it the merits of the policy,” he 
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s you are willing to run,” one once 


courage 
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concessions on 


well-beins States. 


Reason al xperience definitely | f hree years in the Chicago law 
r and exy definitel) Only by . 7? ble 
The momentous question—let me 


= making ou reé 1abdl . » : _ ss 
point to the contrary. We may seek eontribution to a firm establish ffice of Donald Richburg. Then he 
on his own 
repeat—is whether the doctrine of 
force shall become enthroned once 
more and bring in its wake, inexor- 
ably, international anarchy and a 
relapse into barbarism; or whether 
this and other peaceful nations, fer- 
vently attached to the principles 
which underlie international order, 
shall work unceasingly—singly or in 
cooperation with each other, as cir- 
cumstances, their traditional policies 
and practices, and their enlightened 
self-interest may dictate—to pro- 
mote and preserve law, order, mor- 
ality, and justice as the unshakable 
bases of civilized international rela- 
tions 

We might, if we could reconcile 
ourselves to such an attitude, turn 
our backs on the whole problem and 
decline the responsibility and labor 
of contributing to its solution. But 
let us have no illusions as to what 
such a course of action would in- 
volve for us as a nation. 

It would mean a break with our 
past, both internationally and 
domestically. It would mean a vol- 
untary abandonment of some of the 
most important things that have 
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to withdraw from participation in 
world affairs, but we cannot there- 
by withdraw from the world itself. 
Isolation is not a means to security; 
it is a fruitful source of insecurity. 


The Goal That Is Desired: 

A World in a Durable Peace 

We want to live in a world which 
is at peace; in which the forces of 
militarism, of territorial aggression, 
and of international anarchy in 
general will become utterly odious, 
revolting and intolerable to the con- 
science of mankind; in which the 
doctrine of order under law will be 
firmly established; in which there 
will no longer be one code of moral- 
ity, honor, justice and fair play for 
the individual in his relations with 
other individuals, and an entirely 
different code for governments and 
nations in their relations with each 
other. We want to live in a world 
in which fruitful and constructive 
international relationships can serve 
as a medium for disseminating 
throughout the world the benefits 
of the material, spiritual, and moral 
progress of mankind. 

To that end we will continue to 
give full and sincere adherence to 
the fundamental principles which 
underlie international order; we will 
continue to urge universal accept- 
ance and observance of these princi- 
ples; we will continue, wherever nec- 
essary and in every practicable and 
peaceful way, to cooperate with 
other nations which are actuated 
by the same desires and are pursu- 
ing the same objectives; we will per- 
severe in appropriate efforts to safe- 
guard our legitimate rights and in- 
terests in every part of the world; 
and we will, while scrupulously re- 
specting the rights of others, insist 
on their respecting our rights. 

To that end we will continue to 
strive, through our reciprocal trade 
program and through other eco- 
nomic policies, to restore the normal 
processes and to expand the volume 


ment of a world order based on law 
can we keep the problem of our own 
security in true perspective and thus 
discharge our responsibility 
selves—to America of today and to 
America of tomorrow. 

No other course would be worthy 
of our past or of the potentialiti 
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their differences; but both Dr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Lilienthal appear by 
nature to be implacable. Their of- 
ficial hostility to each other in- 
creased so that both the President 
and leading members of Congress 
finally took a hand. 
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He spoke emphatically but 
not peremptorily. 

The task appeals to him. He 
works longer hours at it than would 
be necessary in teaching. In more 
peaceful times he may go back to 
the classroom; but present problems 
of Government —in his words— 
“loom more important than decid- 
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William E. Dodd, 


Author and Historian, Former 
Ambassador 


answers: 

CANNOT now answer your ques- 

tions in full 

As to the 
thing, the failure of 
countries to coperate economically 
and enforce the principles, 
which they all had the 
major cause of Mussolini and Hitler 
world challenges. They have great 
armies to scare peoples—unaware 
from the beginning that democratic 
peoples would oppose war but would 
not cooperate 

Second: Yes, but 
tion that democratic business groups 
agree to serve their countries’ first 
interest—peace. So far they have 
done most to defeat peace agree- 
ments. 

Third: 
Mussolini and Hitler hope for; 
will enable them to 
even all the Far East. 


Tul. 
first 
nrst 


question: One 


democratic 





peace 


signed, is 


only on condi- 
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that 
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Edwin M. Borchard 


Professor of Law, Yale University; 
An Authority on International Law, 


answers: 

“Should the United States, at this 
stage, attempt to assume world lead- 
ership in effecting economic adjust- 
ments that could promote peace?” 
RROBABLY not. Europe must first 

make a treaty of peace, a treaty 

which should have been made 20 
years ago. The phrase “economic 
adjustments” is a little too vague 
for comment. The country is now 
lowering tariff barriers, which is 
probably a step in the right direc- 
tion. Its other main service would 
be large loans abroad. It is doubt- 
ful whether at this stage such loans 
would be practical. We might also 
be a little modest about “world lead- 
ership.” American contributions of 
the last 25 years do not encourage 
the belief that America has the ca- 
pacity for “world leadership,” cer- 
tainly in political and probably in 
economic policies. 

“Would you favor repeal of the 
Johnson Act and a resumption of 


foreign lending by this country in 
an effort to ease world sirains?” 


I would not. Unless there were a 
better assurance of political stability, 
new loans would not, I think, serve a 
very useful purpose, and the chances 
of repayment would be slight. Even 
with the return of politicai stability 
our public might hesitate to lend 
money to countries that had but re- 
cently defaulted. The public foreign 
debt would first have to be adjusted. 

“Can this nation seek 
either economically or 
in isolation, or is 


security, 
politically, 
international co- 


operation necessary to achieve this 

end?” 

I do not know what “isolation” 
means. If it is designed tc describe 
the traditional national policy of 
non-intervention in foreign domestic 
questions and non-intervention 
foreign political alliances or con- 


flicts, the wrong word is used 

No President and no party down 
to the European War in 1914 had any 
question as to the validity of the 
national tradition of non-interven- 
tion. Lip service was paid to it as 
recently as the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference of 1936. The non-interven- 
tionists believe in the wide promo- 
tion of American trade in all direc- 
tions. The term “isolation” to de- 
scribe the~-non-interventionists js 
therefore preposterous. 

The non-interventionists believe in 
the utmost intelligent cooperation. 
But the so-called cooperation, that 
is called “parallel action for peace,” 
but which, it may be feared, con- 
templates military action in combi- 
nation with other powers to enforce 
American views on foreign countries 
‘we happen to dislike, is war by mili- 
tary alliance, whether it be called 
collective security or by any other 
attractive name. 

That was the policy of 1917 and 
of the League theory of suppressing 
aggressors. We ought to be 
well sick of that as a means of 
achieving security either for the 


pretty 


even those we help. 


he intelligent policies which en- 





abled this country to become great 
ng the 19th and early 20th cen- 
proved their 


auril 
turies have more than 
validity both by their achievements 
and by the ghastly failures which 
departures from those policies have 
brought about. 


Irving Fisher 
Professor Political Economy, Yale 
University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

BELIEVE the United States should 
| certainly assume world leader- 
ship in securing such adjustments 
as have long been sought by Secre- 
tary Hull in the interest both of 
political peace and economic pros- 
pert) 

I would permit the resumption of 
foreign lending for legitimate and 
non-military purposes. 

I do not believe we can continue 
old isolation policies without disas- 
ter. The only permanent security 
is collective security. 

If the United States had joined 
the League of Nations probably the 
present situation would never have 
come about. There would certainly 
have been less German discontent, 
which after long suppression has 
finally exploded, and there would 
certainly have been far less defi- 
ance of the League and of the 
League’s principles of justice and 
peace, whether in China, Manchu- 
ria, Ethiopia, or Austria, nor the 
menace of continued brigandage 
which may soon come to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We can never expect world peace 
until there is a system of world- 
wide cooperation in which the 
United States joins and the respon- 
Sibilities of which are accepted as 
well as the benefits. 
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Paul Hutchinson, 
Managing Editor, 
The Christian Century, 
An Undenominational Journal, 


answers: 

F YOUR first question has in mind 

an international conference to 
consider action along the lines sug- 
gested in the Van Zeeland report, I 
am heartily in favor of such a con- 
ference and believe that the United 
States might well take the lead in 
bringing it into being. 

I do not favor the repeal of the 
Johnson Act until it can be made 
certain that loans or credits provid- 
ed from American resources would 
not be used for the purpose of in- 
creasing armaments. 

As for the third question, it seems 
to me impossible to answer it intel- 
ligently without a further definition 
of terms. No one so far as I know 
believes it possible for this or any 
other nation to live in isolation. 
Even Tibet is no longer isolated. We 
all must agree to a policy of inter- 
national cooperation. The vital is- 
sue is as to what that cooperation 
shall involve. 

If what you have in mind is the 
sort of pseudo-alliance with Euro- 
pean powers which has recently 
been promoted under the guise of 
collective security, I am opposed. 





Dr. Howard H. Preston 


Political Economist, University 
of Washington, Seattle, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

JEGOTIATION of the reciprocal 

trade treaties is an example of 
worth-while leadership by the United 
States in effecting world economic 
adjustments. 

We have also made a contribution 
by maintaining comparative stabil- 
ity of exchange rates. 

We should cooperate further 
wherever we can but in view of the 
unstable political conditions in the 
world it would be futile at this stage 
to undertake to effect general eco- 
nomic adjustments. 

The Johnson Act has failed in its 
major purpose of coercing foreign 
governments in default on war debts 
to make payment and should be re- 
pealed. A settlement of these debts 
should be undertaken which is based 
upon economic reality. This would 
necessitate a heavy reduction. 

Resumption of foreign lending on 
a& moderate scale is desirable. We 
do not, however, have any obliga- 
tion to make loans simply to save 
profligate nations from ruin. Reg- 
istration of foreign issues with the 
Security and Exchange Commission 
should correct some of the former 
abuses, 

I believe that nation must 
seek security through international 
cooperation following the policy of 
consultation and collaboration out- 


our 


| lined by Secretary Hull. 


1ited States or for any other coun- # — 
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Quouts this country take steps in 


dissolve the tension that grips so 





an attempt to 


many nations 


and threatens a world war? 


Such is the question of the week and to secure a 


broad exposition of American thought The United 


States News addressed to authorities in the field of 


diplomacy and political economics and members 


Congress these questions: 


of 


Should the United States at this stage at- 
tempt to assume world Jeadership in effecting 


economic 
peace? 


adjustments that could 


promote 


Should the Johnson Act be repealed and 
loans to foreign nations again be permitted, in 
an effort to ease world strains? 

(The Johnson Act forbids flotation of 
loans in this country by nations in default on 
their debts to the United States. ) 


Can this nation find security, either econom- 


ically or politically. in isolation? 


national cooperation? 


Or by inter- 


Answers are presented on this and the following 


page. 


James T. Shotwell 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Columbia University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

DO NOT think this moment is a 

propitious one for any attempt by 
the United States, or any other 
power, to assume world’s leadership 
in effecting new economic policies 
to promote world peace. Nothing 
should be done to divert interest or 
support from Secretary Hull's poli- 
cles. 

Nevertheless the time is ripe for 
preliminary study to shape up a 
consistent program for the United 
States in international economic re- 
lations. A program of this kind 
has just been drafted by a 
committee of experts of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference, which is 
more in the nature of a long-term 
program than a policy of expedi- 
ency. This is a detailed statement 
covering most of the economic prob- 
lems and the international field. 

Any nation can seek security. in 
isolation, but cannot find it. In- 
ternational cooperation is neces- 
sary before there can be any guar- 
antee of security which is not dan- 
gerous in itself—either by leaving 
the nation unprepared for a crisis 
or by over-preparation tending to 
accentuate a crisis. 

The only basis of enduring peace 
is by cooperation, but the time 


must be propitious for such action. 


—Wide World 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL 








Quincy Wright, 


Professor of International Law, 
University of Chicago, 


answers: 

HE United States should assume 

world leadership in effecting 
economic adjustments, but such 
a leadership will be futile unless ac- 
companied by a willingness to as- 
sume political responsibilities for 
the peace of the world. The great 
obstacle to economic advance is the 
fear of war. 
tion in the utilization of the world’s 
resources for the benefit of all na- 
tions implies cooperation to preserve 
that political confidence on which 
economic enterprise and economic 
intercourse depends. 

International financing can con- 
tribute to economic adjustment. 
Consequently I favor repeal of the 
Johnson Act. But even more im- 
portant is immediate liquidation of 
the war debts on terms within the 
capacity of the debtors to liquidate 


within a short number of years. | 





International coopera- | 


Others will appear in the next issue. 


+ This would mean a very great reduc- 


tion in the amount called for by the 
settlements of the 1920's, but to 
make such a reduction is in the eco- 
nomic interest of the United States. 

The theory of economic and po- 
litical security by isolation is an 
anachronism. It overlooks the ad- 
vances of telecommunication, steam 
transportation, aviation, world 
trade, world news, and world public 
opinion. The world is economically 
and culturally a community which 
cannot enjoy either security or pros- 
perity unless politically organized 

That organization canont' be 
achieved without the whole-hearted 
collaboration of the United States. 
American democracy, security, and 
prosperity depend upon our own 
realization that we must assume 
more precise responsibilities for 
world order. It is to be hoped that 
the present grave situation may di- 
rect American attention to the re- 
alities of the world of which our 
country is a part. 


J. Max Weiss 


Director of Research, 
World Peaceways, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

UESTION 1.—Any effort now to 
secure economic adjustments 
Weald be fruitless. Italy, Germany 
and Japan are in the war mood and 
righ’ now lack the patience that the 
conference room requires. England 
and France are now facing the con- 
sequence of their Versailles mis- 
takes of 1919 and their subsequent 
mistakes in not knowing when to 
modify the terms of the Versailles 


peace. 
Question 2—The Johnson Act 
should not be repealed. My rea- 
sons are: 
First, foreign economies are too 


heavily laden with debt to accept 
more debts in the form of loans. 

Second, loans do not cure a coun- 
try’s basic problem of a sound do- 
mestic economy. We have enjoyed 
foreign trade and yet our domestic 
economy ran down hill. 

Many of the foreign countries are 
technically unprepared to make the 
most of what they have. Brazil and 
China are examples in point. It 
makes a difference whether this or 
that country is under consideration 
in any program of loans. American 
investors hesitate to invest in Amer- 
ican municipal and industrial bonds. 
Why would they have more faith in 
foreign countries whose records have 
been unstable? 

Question 3—I do not believe in 
economic or political isolation. In- 
ternational cooperation ‘s necessary 
in this interdependent world but 
what brand of cooperation shall we 
choose ? 


Senator Walsh 


Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 


answers: 
DO not believe that the United 
States should at this stage at- 
tempt to assume world leadership 
in effecting economic adjustments 
to promote peace. 





I am not in 
the Johnson Act 

As to your third question, isola- 
tion. in my opinion, is the safer 
course, 


favor of repeal of 
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°C. M. Eichelberger, 


Director, the League 
Of Nations Association, Inc., 


answers: 
] BELIEVE the United States should 
assume a position of leadership 
in effecting economic adjustments 
that could promote peace, providing 
that the effort to secure such 
justments is accomplished by 
justments that produce political sta- 
bility. We must distinguish between 
economic justice and peaceful 
change and any mistaken effort to 


ad- 
ad- 


buy peace from dictators who will 
not respect their obligations 
I favor repeal of the Johnson 


Amendment because the amendment 
itself is predicated on non-payment 
of war debts which obviously can- 
be paid and probably should 

been cancelled. In its place 
should be substituted legislation au- 
thorizing President to withhold 
financial credits from a violator of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, both to 
hinder his accomplishing his ob- 
jective and to give effect to the doc- 
trine of non-recognition. In this 
connection, the Biermann resolution 
authorizing the President to with- 
hold credits to give effect to non- 
recognition should have the unani- 


not 
nave 


the 


mous support of the country. 
No 


final distinction can be made 
een economic and political se- 
Prosperity and peace are 
synonymous. Only through a policy 
of world cooperation can aggression 
be stopped and prosperity produced 
It is not too strong a statement to 
say that Great Britain, France and 
the United States won the war but 
lost the peace. They lost it because 
France and Britain have not ful- 
filled their obligations the 
League of Nations Covenant loyally 
or wisely, and because the United 
States refused to join the League of 
Nations and lose itself in 
an impossible isolation. Whether we 
like it or not, the United States has 
become one of the strongest of na- 
tions and must assume a position of 
leadership comparable to. that 
strength. That leadership must be 
directed in a policy of cooperation 





under 


tried to 


Isolation for the United States 
means moral and physical bank- 
ruptcy; cooperation means _ peace 


and prosperity. 


Senator Nye 
Chairman, Special Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating Munitions 
Industry, 


answers: 
COULD see no objection to an as- 
sumption by the United States of 
leadership in a program which would 
accomplish economic adjustments 
throughout the world. I do think, 


however, that the proposal and lead- 
ership in such a venture might bet- 





| SENATOR GERALD P. NYE 








| ter come from Great Britain, which 


is the possessor today of the advan- 


| tages which seem to prove most irk- 


some to many nations. 

Any leadership on our part, if it 
were to be assumed, should be witha 
definite understanding of intent to 
refrain from any tie-ups, agree- 
ments, or understandings which 
would oblige the United States to ex- 
ercise a hand in any foreign con- 
flict. 

Any proposal to repeal the John- 
son Act and permit foreign lending 
to nations which have not met the 
obligations owing us, growing out of 
the last war, ought to be thoroughly 
condemned. If there is any one fac- 
tor contributing today to the pre- 
vention of war abroad, it is this 
Johnson Act, which prevenis any 
prospect of financial aid to certain 
nations in the event they go to war. 

Interational cooperation to accom- 
plish economic adjustments is highly 
desirable and could’ contribute 
largely to the accomplishment of se- 


curity for our country and for the 
world. But America’s security is 
quite completely dependent, espe- 


cially in this hour upon American 
ability to avoid any alliance which 


SHOULD AMERICA TAKE LEAD IN PEACE MOVES 
OR IS "ISOLATIONALISM’ THE BETTER POLICY? 


+ might make us a party to the squab- 


bles of other nations and I am sure 
that America’s best interests will be 


served by practicing whatever de- 
gree of isolation is necessary to avoid 
being drawn into other people's 
wars 


Senator Bone 
Democrat, of Washington, Mem- 
ber, Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 


answers: 
that the 
least at- 


T IS mv judgment 

| United States should at 
to secure cooperation in ef- 
fecting economic adjustments that 
tend to promote peace through 
more harmonious trade relations 

I do not favor repeal of the so- 
called Johnson Act. 

It is difficult for me to answer the 
third question because the term 
“jsolation” is a much abused or mis- 
understood term. I believe in inter- 
national cooperation in an effort to 
bring about the “economic adjust- 
ments” referred to in your first 
question, but I do not believe that 
this “cooperation” should assume a 
political aspect which might com- 
mit us in such a manner as to lead 
to our possible involvement in war. 

It is my belief that we can find a 
desirable place in this picture of 
world trade which would permit us 
to establish more harmonious and 
profitable relations with other 
countries and, at the same time, 
make very plain that we will not 
permit ourselves to be drawn into 
activities looking to the solution of 
the problem of racial antagonisms 


tempt 


or the misunderstandings growing 
out of nationalistic aspirations for 


more territory. 


Walter E. Spahr 


Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, New York University, 


answers: 
T WOULD seem desirable, as a 
matter of principle, for the United 
States to contribute all it can in the 
way of effecting economic adjust- 
ments which would tend to promote 
peace. But I am in no position to 
suggest that active steps should be 
taken “at this stage” to apply this 
principle. Whether the United States 
should become a leader or merely a 
cooperator in such a movement 
would seem to be of minor impor- 
tance. Perhaps the United States is 
not in a position to become a leader, 
considering its behavior at the 
Worl Economic Conference in 1933. 
It seems to me that it is very 
doubtful whether the Johnson Act 
has any virtues. I should be inclined 
to advocate its repeal, thus leaving 
the country free to lend as and when 


circumstances would seem to jus- 
tify it. 
I doubt that national security, 


whether economic or political, lies 
in isolation, if a long-time point of 
view be taken. At any particular 
time, as, for example, at present, 
isolation may prove to be the part 
of wisdom. 

But I think we and the world are 
reaping the consequences of the 
failure of the United States to be- 
come a member of the League of 
Nations and to aid in implementing 
the League with an international 
police force which could have been 
effective in controlling those na- 
tions inclined to violate interna- 
tional law. 

Our failure to cooperate at that 
time has, I think, turned the clock 
of human progress back to an ex- 
tent that defies human calculation. 
I believe that we must try again to 
replace barbaric wars by methods 
that reflect more favorably upon the 
intelligence of human beings. 





Rep. -Knutson 
Republican, of Minnesota, Member 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 


answers: 
there were the remotest possi- 


I’ 

bility or prospect ihat by as- 
suming world leadership the United 
States could promote world peace, I 
would be in favor of our doing so, 
but in light of past history and ex- 


perience that dream must remain 
unattainable. 
I would not repeal the Johnson 


Act, which is the only thing that 
stands between us and death by 
bleeding by foreign powers. As a 
matter of fact, I was the first mem- 
ber in either House to introduce leg- 
islation along that line. 

All our present ills, political and 
economic, are due to our excursion 
into the field of international en- 
tanglements back in 1917-18. We 
can best maintain our security by 
following George Washington’s ad- 
monition to avoid foreign entangle- 
ments, 


_ 


*Rep. John Taber 


Republican, of New York, 
Member House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 

DO not 

States 
tempt to 
effecting 
do not 
justments of 


think that the United 
Should at this time ate 
assume world leadership 
economic adjustments. I 
believe any economic ade- 
that type would pro- 
mote peace. Such a theory is proe- 
moted by a lot of cranks who do 
not study the situation. 

The facts are at the present time 
that we have a fascist government 
in Italy, Germany and Japan whose 
idea is to conquer and take in other 
peoples. That type of government 


can only be maintained at home so 
long as it successfully operates along 
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that line. Economic concessions to 
them would not promote peace. 
They would simply whet their ap- 
petites and not accomplish peace 
but be more apt to get us into war. 

I would not favor the repeal of 
the Johnson Act and a resumption 
of foreign lending. Such lending on 
the part of the United States would 
not relieve world strain but would 
just play our people who put up the 
money, either the Government or 
individuals, for suckers. In other 
words, there would be no repayment. 

This nation cannot seek security 
entirely in isolation. It cannot 
successfully deal or cope with the 
powers of Europe or with Japan on 
the basis of international coopera- 
tion because the cooperation will be 
all on one side, that is, our side, 
for the purpose of pulling someone 
else’s chestnuts out of the fire and 
we will be left holding the bag. I 
do think there must be considerable 
cooperation with the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 





Rep. Robert Luce 


Republican, Member, House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 


answers: 

HOWEVER desirable it might be 
to effect economic adjustments that 
could promote peace, it is improb- 
able that in the present troubled 
condition of world affairs a profit- 
able world conference to that end 
could be secured. 

Immediate repeal of the Johnson 
Act and resumption of foreign lend- 
ing by this country would encourage 
wars now in progress and help the 
starting of others. The chief obstacle 
in the way of another world war is 
lack of resources in most of the 
countries impoverished by the last 
such war. To help finance any other 
country at this time would be dis- 
astrous; and forgiving debts of any 
country that still owes us would 
serve no useful purpose, and in the 
end would do more harm than good. 

At the moment we can increase 
our own security only by as much 
isolation as possible. Perhaps inall 
our history there never was a time 
when it w.ts more important for us 
to mind our own business. With a 
fifth of our wage earners out of 
work, our hands are full with our 
own affairs. 





Senator Pope 


Democrat, of Idaho, Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 
-_ me to say that in my opine 
ion the United States should 
not attempt to assume world leader- 
ship in effecting economic adjust- 
ments that could promote peace. I 
believe it would be sufficient if the 
United States would recognize and 
assume its place in bringing about 
cooperation among the nations to 
eliminate causes of war. 

I would not favor repeal of the 
Johnson Act and a resumption of 
foreign lending because economic 
strains on the various nations of 
the world are not of the type which 
can be adjusted on a permanent 
basis by loan. Loans, at best, offer 
only temporary relief and the eco- 

[Continued on Page 13.] 
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—Underwood & Underwoo 
SENATOR POPE 





By SENATOR POPE 
Member Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations 
12.) 
be 


[Continued from Page 
nomic difficulties cannot cured 
by temporary credit stimulation. 

It seems me that the 
States has in the past been 
to maintain a status of politic 
lation and economic participation in 
the affairs of the Such a 
course is impossible because it pre- 
cludes any possible benefits of co- 
operative action toward peace and, 
at the same time, engenders the 
economic friction likely to cause in- 
ternational disputes. In other words, 
if the United States does not want 
such incidents as the sinking of the 
“Panay” to reoccur, she should get 
out of Asia economically as well as 
politically, 

While economic isolation is tenable 
as a theory; it is something which, 
it can be said, we should do; it is 
something we will not do. This 
very briefly the basis of my opinion 
that world peace will never be real- 
ized until all nations join in co- 
operative action to maintain peace 
Similar to the systems of law and 
order we have established to main- 
tain international peace. 


to nited 
trying 


1S0- 


world 


18 


Senator Townsend 
Republican, of Delaware, Member 
Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 


answers: 


UESTION 1.—The United State 
should always attempt to 


as- 
Si.ae world leadership in effecting 
economic adjust 


ments that could 
promote peace among 


gents, etc 


+ 


of the world. The however, 
not that simple 
First 
peace, and 
United States ac 
peace? 


aad 
prooiem 


what could promote world 
second, what could the 
9 that could promote 


ice of aggressive dic- 
tatorships seeking to reestablish lost 
empires, even back to the days of 
the Holy Roman Empire, J] see noth- 
ing in the way of economic adjust- 
ments which any nation can do hon- 
and particularly the United 
that could or would promote 


In the prese1 


orably, 
States, 
peace 

Question 2—I would most cer- 
tainly not. If the taxpayer will ac- 
cept the fact that lending to a for- 
eign country is in fact giving to that 
country and will approve of it, then, 
yes. 

The present foreign debt to the 
United States does not represent a 
war debt. No, indeed! It has no re- 
latioriship to the war, except that 
the loans were made t allies. How- 
ever, we Germany and the 
now province ria have Amer- 
the 


ilso let 
> of Aust 
ican moneys or credits, all after 
war 
All money, all of this 
American taxpayers’ money, Was 
world strains.” And what did 
it do? The money lent made the 
debtors hate Why? Because 
when they could not pay, we said: 
“We will wait; we will not cancel 
the debt.’ 
So, too, a lc 
not a loan 


temporary 


of this 
to 


‘ease 


us. 


yan today will be a gift, 
And the relief will be 
for none of the countries 
who need credits, however sincere 
in their desires, have real prospects 
of the ability to repay such loans. 

If we are to change the Johnson 
Act, why not explain it to the peo- 
ple and say, frankly, “to keep us out 
of war we must give some of our 
natural resources and some of our 
labor to foreign peoples to the 
Germans, or to the Italians, or in 
Spain, to the Loyalists or the Insur- 
” Then, if the people, who 
ioss or fight the next 
war, say “y ’ then, of course, I will 
say “yes.” Until then I say “no.” 

Giving money to foreign countries 
has not yet eased world strains and 
I see no immediate prospects of its 
so doing 0, I see no reason for our 
again giving them American money 
or credits 

Question No. 3.—I 
well I may be wrong, 
or political security 


must stand the 


think, though 
that economic 
can no longer 





the nations 
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houses in the new suc- 
cess, **Three Waltzes”’ 


Features indicating a 
gifted personality 
Brows well developed, 
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must 
al 


from isolation, but 
rily re on internation 
se are words! 
yet, been 


+ come 
necessa 
cooperation. 
Their meaning 
clearly defined. Twenty years ago 
we helped “win” a war. Today, 
twenty years later, we ask ourselves, 
“What of it?” 

We thought 
won a victory; we know now that 
in this age no questions except 
overpopulation and dissatisfied peo- 
ples are answered by war. 

If isolation means “No War for 
America,” then Isay: “By all means 
‘Isolation.” But if international co- 
operation means “No war for us and 
for other nations, also,” then I 
change my answer and say, “inter- 
national cooperation.” 

To the extent which our coop- 
eration will help other less fortunate 
peoples stay out of war, I am most 
certainly for it. But, if it means 
that we must take part in the 
greedy, or even defensive, ‘disputes 
so prevalent in Europe, I think that 

tion is the better course, at 

least, till Lonor dictates otherwise. 

I feel that our cooperation with 
other nations can help keep the 
world at peace, at least temporarily, 
and for that reason I am for it, 

However, others may interpret the 

word “cooperation” to mean some- 

thing which will produce a different 

result, and that danger makes a 

categorical answer to your question 

impossible. 


Senator King 
Democrat, of Utah, Member, Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, 


answers: 

N MY opinion, the United States 

should recognize the faet that it 
is a part—and a large part—of the 
world. It occupies a superior po- 
sition and it possesses advantages 
which are denied to other nations 
of the world. It cannot hide itself 
or seek isolation without affecting 
other nations. It should seek to ad- 
vance the cause of world peace. 

Economie conditions have much 
to do with political conditions, and 
our Republic should assume an im- 
portant place in bringing about 
economic adjustments in all the 
world. The advantages which it 
possesses impose a responsibility in 
a world of confusion, where moral 
leadership, as well as economic lead- 
ership, is required. 

I am inclined to think that the 
effects of the so-called Johnson Act 


has not 


then that we had 


1s01a 


SENATOR KING 


mn 





are not as important as many be- 
lieve, but I would not oppose its re- 
peal. Whether credit should be ex- 
tended by America to governments 
or to the nationals of other countries 
isa question for American nationals 
to determine. 

Broadly speaking, I do not approve 
of a policy of isolation, particularly 
in economic fields. I believe that this 
Republic, with its prestige, its moral 
and spiritual and economic power, 
should not hide itself behind im- 
penetrable walls, but should use its 
influence to promote international 
fellowship and good will, and to aid 
the world in attaining higher eco- 
nomic levels. 





Seymour Harris, 


Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 
MERICAN leadership in interna- 
tional copoeration would be de- 
Sirable, if practicable. 

Thus, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are an attempt to break down 
tariff barriers. Bilateral treaties 
seem to be the only effective way of 
reducing barriers in the nationally 
minded world of today. For they 
are an effective manner of violating 
the spirit of the most-favored na- 
tion clause, which clause in present 
day conditions is an obstacle .o the 
removal of trade barriers; for no 
country willing to make conces- 
Sions to almost the entire world in 
return for concessions in the mar- 
kets of any one country. 

American leadership in currency 


1S 


+ 














OuestionlopiinenWeeks 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


matters on the other dif- 


achievem 


seems 


ficult of 
partite agreement 
maximum 
Great Britain 
sterling definitely 
present political condition 
mal value of the franc is uncertain. 
Dictator countries, furthermore, are 
unwilling to relinquish control of 
their currencies to outsiders. 

The world will be ready for a 
genuine currency stability caly when 
economic and political conditions are 
more nearly normal; and the world 
will probably not be so unwise in the 
future as to tie currencies definitely 
and irrevocably to gold. 

The Johnson Act in many 
is not sound legislation but 
from this particular piece of legis- 
lation, it is my view that the 
sumption of foreign on a 
large scale would be unwise, 

The advantage of foreign lending 
is commonly held to be expan- 
sion of our export industries. Un- 
doubtedly our export industries 
would profit from an expansion of 
demand as inactive dollars are di- 
verted to foreign borrowers, though 
the rise of exports may not be 
large as many believe. For example 
the effects may largely lie in a re- 
duction of gold imports 

In my view the most important 
effect of new loans to foreigners 
would be a stimulation of demand 
for American products: but this 
stimulation of demand can be in- 
duced more easily and more profit- 
ably by such policies as public 
spending or policies that revive 
business confidence. Then the in- 
creased supplies of goods resulting 
from the rise of demand would be 
available for American rather than 
foreign consumption. 

Furthermore, the rise of demand 
would profit industries in general 
rather than favor export industries, 
as renewed foreign lending would 
do. Americans would not be en- 
couraged, as they would be by the 
renewal of foreign lending, to pro- 


the 
present 
to 
and in 
the nor- 


be 
advance ior 
not 


to 


1S 


ways 


aside 


re- 


lending 


50 


foreign 
eive little or no 
payment in return illions of dol- 
of modities been 
Shipped abroad since 1915 in pay- 
ment of loans made to foreigners; 
and foreigners have repaid only a 
small part of these loans. Either 
because they were unable or un- 
willing to pay, or because we were 
unwilling accept payments in 
Our tariffs have been too 


additional goods for 


consumption 


+ duce 
ana rec 
com nave 


sars 


to 
goods. 
high. 
This nation probably 
ure economic security wit 
pete resi cooperation. 


cannot se- 
hout some 


Rep. Edw. T. Taylor 


Democrat, of Colorado, Chairman 
of House Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


answers: 
favor of “the 


| AM not 
States, at this 


ing to assume world leadership ef- 
fecting economical adjustments that 
could promote peace.” 

I would be in favor of coopera- 
tion with any nation that had an 
honest purpose of that kind; but 
not by way of leadership or not by 
way of financing the enterprise, or 
of incurring any definite obligations. 

Secondly, I am emphatically op- 
posed to the repeal of the Johnson 
Act, or to lending any more money 
to any foreign country that has de- 
faulted in its payments to us. 

I think the most gigantic mis- 
take that the British Empire has 
made in the last 100 years has been 
its default in the payment of its 
just obligations to the United States. 
That has enormously cooled the ar- 
dor of the otherwise friendship and 
kindly feeling between the English 
speaking peoples of these two great 
countries. 

President Coolidge said that “we 
can afford to lose the money they 
owe us much better than they can 


United 


attempt- 


in 


Stage, 


SENATOR CAPPER 





to beat us out of it.” That 
historic statement is going to prove 
true. England is the last nation in 
the world that ought to have ever 
defaulted in its payments and hon- 
est obligations to our country. 


afford 


France is likewise going to realize 
her tragic mistake. The next time 
Germany starts to take France, our 

intry will probably let them do so. 

Thirdly, the only way our nation 
can obtain security, either economi- 
cally or politically, is by thoroughly 
and exhaustively preparing to de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere 
against all possible eventualities 
and at the same time tc cordially 
cooperate in international trade and 
reciprocal trade agreements in com- 
merce as much as the nations are 
willing to cooperate with us on a 
practically cash basis. 

I think the reciprocity policy in- 
augurated by President McKinley 
and James G. Blaine, and which 
Secretary Hull is trying to carry out, 
is the safest and only way that we 
can restore advantageous trade re- 
lations with foreign governments. 

Of course, they may out-jockey us 
on some items, but in the main I feel 
that we are holding our own and 
that the State Department is capa- 
ble of doing so; and to the extent 
that we can extend our friendly 
trade relations with other nations, it 
will very greatly help toward re- 
taining peaceful relations with them. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Senator Capper 


Republican, of Kansas, Member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 
NSWERING your question whether 
“The United States should ate 
tempt to assume world leadership 
in effecting adjustments 
to promote world peace,” will say 
that I do not like the implications 
in the phrase “assume world leader- 
ship,” but would favor participation 
in a world disarmament conference, 
or limitations of armament con- 
ference, or in any conference having 
in view economic adjustments that 
would promote world peace. 

I would oppose repeal of the John- 
son Act, at this time. We got our 
fill of financing other people’s wars 
a quarter of a century ago. Europe 
would like to borrow our money for 
its wars; then we would have to go 
to war ourselves to protect our in- 
vestments. 

I do not consider that a policy of 
friendship with all, without alli- 
ances or even understandings as to 
parallel courses of action in case of 
military operations or blockades or 
economic sanctions, is a policy of 
isolation. A categorical answer to 
your third question is difficult un- 
less the terms “isolation” and “in- 
ternational cooperation” are more 
definitely defined. 


economic 





‘Rep. Robert F. Rich 


Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
Member, House Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


HE United States at this stage 

should not attempt to assume 
world leadership effecting economic 
adjustments to promote peace, 

I do not favor repeal of the John- 
son Act and resumption of jsoreign 
lending by this country. 

We do not have to get in the for- 
eign mess at this time. It will do us 
more damage than good. 











in continuous public service for nearly 
eight years, Mr. Thomas, Sunoco News 
Voice of the Air, is acknowledged as 
radio's outstanding personality and is 
atraditional partoftheday’slife in mil- 
lions of American homes. He is heard 
Monday through Friday on N. B. C.’s 
Blue (WJZ) network at 6:45 P.M., E.S.T. 





By concentrating on only one motor fuel, economies are 
effected in refineries, warehouses, delivery trucks and 
gas pumps. Since we save the expense of making and 
distributing any second or third grades, you can buy 
this very popular Blue Sunoco with its high geared 
power... at REGULAR GAS PRICE. 
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Wecsgrata * 


Revised Tax Laws: 
A Spur to Recovery? 





Many have blamed industry's ills 
on the Federal tax structure. Will 
the changes adopted and proposed 
in Congress stimulate business to 
greater efforts? Why some authori- 





ties doubt it. 








CONVICTION is growing in Congress that 
changed Federal Government tax laws 
ll ‘ ce r ery siness. 

will automatically produce recovery In busi 
from repeated assurances 


This conviction stems 
and claims on the part of business men that the 


surtax on the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion earnings and the tax on gains from the sale 
of capital assets are the only real bars to pros- 
rity. 

"ae House, to all practical intents, voted to re- 
peal the surtax on undistributed profits and to 
modify drastically the tax on capital gains. Now 
the Senate is preparing to go farther than the 
House in giving business men what they want. 


After that the nation will watch for results. 


THE ADVERSE ARGUMENTS 

If the truth is to be told, the Government's 
principal tax experts and its best economists are 
agreed that the coming tax law changes will have 
little positive effect by themselves in stimulating 
recovery. They explain that business men already 
are aware that the tax law is to be changed to 
conform rather closely with their recommenda- 
tions and yet activity is not reviving appreciably. 

The experts also are fairly well agreed that the 
new law, when enacted, may not be quite as 
pleasing in its effect as some business men ex- 
pect. 

For one thing, the starting rate of the corpora- 
tion tax, as approved by the House, is increased 
from 8 per cent to 12 per cent—affecting princi- 
pally the small corporations which were supposed 
to have their taxes reduced. 

For a second thing, with the penalty tax on 
retained earnings either greatly reduced or com- 
pletely removed, while the income tax against 
dividends in the hands of stockholders is re- 
tained, the incentive for corporation owners to 
keep earnings in the company will be greatly 
increased. This can mean more corporation 
saving and smaller distribution with attending 
economic complications. 


CORPORATION EARNINGS 


Actually, the official figures show, the “effec- 
tive rate” of the surtax on the undistributed 
portion of corporation income, which means the 
rate at which the tax actually was applied, 
amounted to an average of 1.81 per cent on 1936 
corporation net income. It amounted to 3.85 
per cent on corporations earning less than $5,000 
and ranged progressively downward to .83 per 
zent on corporations earning more than $5,000,000. 

Ww “ this tax added to the regular base cor- 
px itic.. tax the total in that year, again ac- 
cording to official figures, amounted to 12.52 per 
cent in the case of corporations earning less than 
$5,000 ranging up to 15.70 per cent on corpora- 
tions earning from $100,000 to $250,000 and down 
to 11.11 per cent on corporations earning more 
than $5,000,000. 

First returns on 1937 corporation earnings sug- 
gest that these earnings amounted to more than 
seven and one-half billion dollars during 1937, 
an increase of more than half a billion dollars 
over 1936, in spite of the sharp business down- 
turn in the last quarter and in spite of the capi- 
tal gains tax and the surtax on undistributed 
corporation profits. 

There is a growing question whether tax pay- 
ing time next year, with a drastically revised 
system of corporation income taxation, will re- 
veal as favorable an earnings picture. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYRES, vice president, the Cleve- 
land Trust Company: Financial anemia is the 
ailment from which American business is suf- 
fering. Anemia is a lack of blood. Financial 
anemia is a deficiency in the flow of new busi- 
ness capital. The capitalistic system requires a 
continuous flow of new capital, and in our case 
the flow has become inadequate, and business 
stagnation has resulted. 

There are two main sources of new business 
capital. One consists of the internal savings of 
business. These are funds companies earn and 
plow back into their own operations. A second 
source is capital raised by sale of securities. 

The flow of new capital raised by the sale of 
securities has been reduced by rigorous new re- 
strictions on the issuing of new securities. These 
restrictions have restrained capitalists from tak- 
ing risks, and investors from being venturesome. 

These restraints against capital formation and 
capital flow had been in effect before the recent 
business downturn. The handicap they imposed 
was largely hidden by the huge outpourings of 
Government borrowed funds. Now the Govern- 
ment has curtailed its borrowings because its 
revenues are supplied from higher taxes and so- 
cial security income. The result is an acute 
business relapse caused by under-investment. 

Our business relapse appears to have induced a 
downturn in industry and trade in the rest of the 
world. It has not yet developed to depression 


proportions abroad, but a decline is clearly under 
way.—(From Business Bulletin, Cleveland Trust 
Company, March 14.) 
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Beavers activity in February, 1938, for the country as a whole, 
showed a marked decline from the level of the same month a year 
The map above shows the trend of business activity as compared 

The 11 States marked with a double “sun” 

enjoyed better conditions and in the 16 States marked with a single 

“sun” the trend was approximately the same as the national trend. 

Twenty-one States whose “suns” are in eclipse fell below the national 


ago. 
with the national average. 
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average. 


Comparisons are based by The United States News on the 
Federal Reserve's report of check payments in 271 cities throughout 
the country. The figures are corrected by giving consideration to 
changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. 
payments for all the States were 16.44 per cent less in February, 1938, 
than a year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in averaged 
wholesale prices, they showed the smaller loss of 9.73 per cent. 


Check 





(QLISGIPGIZIS ~THE OUTLOOK FOR RECOVERY: 
POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF THE TURMOIL. IN EUROPE 


| pearemsed developments now occurring are to * up a blind alley when a nation assumes to set up * eign trade, including the internal value of her 


affect profoundly the course to be followed 
by both business and Government within the 
United States. 

Events in Europe are shocking the President, 
and those who advise him into a reappraisal of 
the outlook. What they see, according to au- 
thentic report, is not reassuring to business men 
who have looked for a normal, old-fashioned re- 
covery to follow the present depression. 

Capital is in flight again as in a panic period. 
America is becoming the haven for the fright- 
ened wealth of the world. Gold is resuming its 
heavy flow to the United States. The dollar has 
skyrocketed in terms of other currencies. 

The French franc is in the most serious 
trouble since the inflation days of 1926, British 
security markets have undergone setbacks se- 
vere enough to upset the already depressed 
American markets, even in the face of buying 
by frightened foreigners, 


All of this spells a new 


i i ility. The 
A period of instability. 
deageceeetaiaiatebhahoage French are definitely 


TO WAR DANGER moving toward control 


over foreign exchange and over internal prices. 
Treasury officials here are worried over the fu- 
ture of the currency agreement between Britain, 
France and the United States. The English are 
told by their Prime Minister that even greater 
expenditures must be made on armament and 
that greater expenditures mean tighter internal 
controls. 


THE REACTION OF 


In plain language, realistic Government ex- 
perts here say, this means that the British and 
the French are moving along the road that will 
take them to a tightly controlled economy. 

Germany and Italy and Japan and Russia al- 
ready have taken that road. If England and 
France now join up—even upon a modified basis 
—that would leave the United States almost 
alone, seeking recovery through an effort to re- 
verse the increasing pressure toward economic 
nationalism. 

The effect of these developments on business 
and finance within this country can be profound. 
The Government’s principal economists feel cer- 
tain that they will be. 

A Britain, preparing for war, will be expected 
to listen more attentively to demands of her do- 
minions for preferences in her market, over 
American traders, This is a new complicating 
factor in the British-American trade agreement 
now under negotiation. Already the political 
pressure against important concessions on the 
part of this country are formidable. 

Once France assumes to manage her currency 
and her price level in an effort to balance her 
budget of foreign trade, old trade agreements 
can have little meaning. 

The reason is that a search for recovery runs 





arbitrary contro] over the value of its money, 
and thereby is forced to set up arbitrary control 
over the volume of imports and their allocation 
on the basis of available foreign exchange. This 
is the central control mechanism of the totali- 
tarian states. 


In simple terms, as the 
THROUGH FOREIGN pcs gemayentsn ype ex- 
perts on world economics 
TRADE IS DIMMER see the matter, the chance 
of finding recovery, through foreign trade stim- 
ulated by loans of American money abroad and 
by reciprocal agreements that involve tariff ad- 
justments, is greatly reduced by the develop- 
ments of recent days. 
Official figures, in fact, are beginning to show 
that world trade already had begun to disin- 


HOPE OF RECOVERY 





How world events are affecting the 
American business outlook. A grow- 
ing pressure for a planned recovery 
despite outside influences. 











tegrate before the panic that resulted from lat- 
est German and Italian aggressions in Central 
Europe and in Spain, Despite trade agreements 
with 17 nations, imports of foreign products 
into this country fell drastically during Janu- 
ary. There is agreement that exports must work 
more nearly into line with imports. 

Now the flight of capital from Europe and 
the gyrations of foreign money values will 
further upset world trade, 

Foreigners are scrambling to buy dollars. But 
as they buy they force the price higher in terms 
of their currencies. The higher price makes it 
more difficult for foreigners to buy dollars and 
this difficulty tends to limit the purchase of 
American products by foreign buyers. 

The other implications of what is happening 
are of even more direct concern to the average 
American business man. 


AMERICA IS FACING Whether he has known 


A WORLD GROWN it or not, the economic 
machine within which 
NATIONALISTIC he has operated derived 
its normal controls from the interplay of forces 
in world trade. Foreign markets absorbed sur- 
plus products and kept them from falling back 
on domestic markets in a depressing manner. 
Foreign competition served to provide one im- 
portant control over prices. Currency values 
were adjusted automatically by the flow of trade 
and the use of gold to adjust balances. 
But now that whole mechanism has broken 
down. Russia controls every factor in her for- 


money. So does Germany. Italy has controls 
equally effective and Japan does as well. Some 
South American nations have undertaken con- 
trol. France is moving rapidly in that direction 
and British officials are holding out the prospect 
to their business men. 

That leaves the United States increasingly 
lonesome in a world gone intensely nationalistic. 

This country, with its program of reciprocal 
trade agreements, has been endeavoring to atone 
for past ventures into high tariff nationalism 
and to lead the world back to the good old days 
when the world economic machinery pretty 
largely ran itself. 

Failing that, interested officials admit, the al- 
ternative is a renewed venture into internal gov- 
ernment controls over business and finance. 

They are convinced that over-all planning of 
business and industrial and financial policy is an 
accompaniment of nationalism. And national- 
ism admittedly is the basic economic force at 
work in the world today. 

This fact accounts for much of today's official 
pessimism. 

Pessimism grows from the knowledge that 
President Roosevelt made up his mind to drive 
through along the lines of the trade agreement 
program and its emphasis on internationalism 
just before events abroad accentuated the trend 
toward nationalism. , 

The President is cool to new ventures in plan- 
ning. Congress is convinced that the formula 
for recovery lies in a relatively simple change 
in the nation’s tax laws. Business men are vio- 
lently opposed to Government controls and are 
described by their leaders as confident of recov- 
ery if only the Government will leave them 
alone. 


NEW PROBLEMS TO But there is an almost 


SOLVE IN PLANS unanimous conclusion 
among the men, who are 


FOR A RECOVERY chiefly charged by the 


leading Government departments with apprais- 
ing the business outlook, that recovery, under 
present circumstances, is highly unlikely to be 
automatic. 

The meaning of this conclusion is that neither 
the Government nor business is prepared to 
meet the problem of the present depression as 
accentuated by the upset in world affairs. 

Nationalism, they agree, calls for over-all 
planning. 

Mr. Roosevelt, these officials also agree, has 
no plans that could be utilized to rally the 
country around a program of internal economic 
development. They appear to be more and more 
convinced that planning and new controls even- 
tually will be forced by the world drift away 
from laissez-fz‘=e. 

Owen Scott. 











Wecrsgrata * 


New Rule of Trade: 
“Let Seller Beware!” 





More police power for the Trade 
Commission over selling practices 
affecting some of America’s biggest 
industries—food, drugs and cos- 
metics. What the new rules mean 


to business men. 











USINESS men now have 60 days in which to 

revise any selling practices that may have 

tended to deceive the buying public or to result 
in unfair methods of competition. 

This results from the fact that Congress has 
completed action on the Wheeler-Lea bill 
strengthening the police powers of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The new Act goes into full 
effect 60 days after Presidential approval. 

Section 5a of the new Act provides: 

“Unfair methods of competition in commerce 
and unfair or deceptive acts or practices in com- 
merce are hereby declared unlawful.” 

This means that the Trade Commission may 
issue a complaint against any practice in busi- 
ness that it regards unfair and deceptive. It no 
longer needs to wait for an interested party to 
make an objection to a practice but may move on 
its own motion. 

After an order is issued any violation can be 
prosecuted in the courts with a civil penalty of 
not to exceed $5,000. 


CONTROLS ON ADVERTISING 


The new Act also provides for jurisdiction by 
the Federal Trade Commission over advertising 
of food, drugs, devices or cosmetics. False, fraud- 
ulent or misleading advertising of any kind, 
which is even likely to induce the purchase of 
the items advertised, is subject to penalty. 

“False advertising” is described as that which 
is misleading in any material respect. Not only 
are positive statements covered by failure to re- 
veal facts which may lead to a conclusion dif- 
ferent from that claimed for the product like- 
wise can be a cause of action. 

Thus if a cosmetic contains some substance 
that may, during its use, lead to injury to the 
health of the user and no reference is made to 
this danger in the advertisement, the failure to 
reveal its presence would be regarded as false 
advertising. 

Violation of this provision of the Act is set 
down as a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both. A second qon- 
viction could result in a fine of $10,000 or by im- 
prisonment for one year or both. 

The advertising section of the Act applies to 
the manufacturer, packer, distributor or seller of 
the commodity to which advertising relates but 
not to the publisher, radio station owner or agent 
handling the advertising, unless these individuals 
refuse to give information to the Trade Commis- 
sion, 


TRADE REFORMS PREDICTED 


Officials admit that difficulties may arise in in- 
terpretation of what is false advertising. What 
may be misleading for one individual may not be 
for another. The emphasis will be on regulating 
advertising of products that are injurious to the 
health and which are misrepresented. 

It is expected that advertising policies of re- 
tailers generally will be carefully studied in the 
light of the new law. 

Members of the Trade Commission believe that 
this law will speed up their work and will 
enable them to effect reforms in trade practices 
that have been difficult, if not impossible, in the 
past. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


STUART A. RICE, Chairman, Central Statisti- 
cal Board: The five-year (1933-37 inclusive) cost 
to the Federal Government of relief, public as- 
sistance, Federal work programs and emergency 
public works was approximately $14,219,000,000. 
The corresponding cost to State and local gov- 
ernments was approximately $5,085,000,000, a 
grand total of approximately $19,303,000,000. 

Conclusions may easily be distorted by giving 
attention too exclusively to either the debit or 
credit side of the ledger. On the one hand, public 
relief has been expensive. It seems to me likely 
it will continue to be very expensive because 
necessity results in large measure from funda- 
mental changes in the attitudes, customs and 
habits of thought of the American people. 

A return to the prosperity of the late 1920’s 
would not in itself alter the direction of these 
fundamental social and psychological changes. 

Hence I can see no great likelihood that gove 
ernmental budgets for relief and welfare, re- 
gardless of political and admifnistrative changes, 
will again approach their pre-depression levels, 
The only possibility that they might do so, it 
seems tO me, would be in connection with a 
general weakening of the social and economic 
structure. 

If this view is correct, there still is left open 
the question whether governmental budgets can 
be balanced, with or without a gradual retire- 
ment of existing debt, from increasing revenues 
resulting from a return of prosperity to former 
levels. I incline to the view that the Federal 
Government, at least, will face the necessity of 
an ultimate balancing of its budget by means of 
increased taxation. 

(From testimony before the Senate Committee 
Investigating Unemployment March 15.) 
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Meamsaraiae More Tax Receipts, More Tax Revision 


ITH the announced objective of 


providing tax relief to business 
and adequate revenue to the Treas- 
ury, the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee has plunged into the trouble- 
some problem of tax revision. 
Its members were cheered March 
16 by the news that income tax col- 
le¢tions for the first 15 days of 


i : 
“This figure does not take intoac- # to raise $212,000;000 ‘through “tariff 


count possible gains from freeing 
capital investment and new 
enterpgise,’” he added. “Our own 
expert, Mr. L. M. Parker, velieves 
that the loss would be lower.” 

4. Special reiief jor small busi- 
ness, based on actual size of corpo- 
rather than earning capa- 


for 


rations, 





“tax relief”. 
posals is here outlined. 





Good cheer for the Treasury and for business. March in- 
come collections set new peacetime record while Senate 
Finance Committee announces plans to extend far-reaching 
Latest action on the 1938 edition of tax pro- 








March set a new record for a peace- 
time year, totaling $615,947,718, or 
18 per cent more than for the cor- 
Tesponding period last year. 

The committee tentatively pro- 
posed: 

1.—Elimination of the principle of 
the undistributed profits taz, re- 
tained in the House bill, and sub- 
stitution of a graduated corpora- 
tion-income tax ranging from 17 to 
19 per cent. 

Treasury officials were asked to 
present estimates to show what ef- 
fect this step would have on rev- 
enue. 

2—A flat 15 per cent tax on cap- 
ital gains from assets held over one 
or two years. 

Treasury officials again were 
asked to furnish estimates of rev- 
enue yields from this type of tax as 
contrasted with provisions now in 
the bill. 


LESS TAXATION STIMULUS 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
Sissippi, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, said he considers revision of the 
capital gains tax most important 
because a downward revision in 
taxes on capital gains would do 
more to cause investment of frozen 
assets than anything else. 

3. Lowering of the maximum sur- 
tax on individual incomes from 75 
per cent to 60 per cent. 

Senator Harrison said Treasury 
experts estimate this would decrease 
revenues not more than $20,000,000. 


House-cleaning” the TVA: 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT sees a 
time approaching for action 
which may decisively influence the 
future of the great Tennessee Val- 
ley experiment. 

The form it will take depends on 
the answer of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan 
to a question of March 18, in the 
second of the “trial” sessions in 
which the President sought to get 
to the bottom of the controversy be- 


city, which is the basis of the House 
classification of corporations. 

This would mean, said Senator 
Harrison, that the Senate would un- 
dertake to define small business, 
taking into consideration company 
capitalization and stock outstand- 
ing. 

Hearings before the committee be- 
gan with witnesses from business, 
the railroads and other branches of 
industry protesting against the un- 
distributed profits tax and capital 
gains tax. Many of the witnesses 
blamed these taxes for the business 
recession and urged tax revision as 
one of the steps necessary for re- 
covery. 

Roswell Magill, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, testified that the bill 
as it passed the House was about 
$22,000,000 short of raising the $5,- 
330,000,000 revenue needed in the 
1938-39 fiscal year. 


“THIRD BASKET” AGAIN 

Mr. Magill, in reply to questions, 
advocated the special surtax on un- 
distributed income of closely held 
corporations which the House elimi- 
nated from the bill submitted by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Meanwhile, the long-vanished AAA 
processing taxes were recalled to 
the Senate’s attention 
Pope (Dem.), of Idaho. Despite Sen- 
ator Harrison’s statement that proc- 
essing taxes have no place in the 
pending tax bill, Senator Pope in- 
troduced a rider to the bill designed 


Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration finally had begun. Mr. 
Lilienthal and Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the utility holding com- 
pany, both reported progress. 

About eighteen plants were in- 
volved. Mr. Willkie expressed readi- 
ness to sell if a fair price were paid, 
Saying that otherwise competing 
plants would be constructed with 
Government funds. Secretary Ickes, 





velopment are given herewith. 





Again the President “holds court” in the TVA controversy. 
Again he meets a refusal to submit evidence. 
his reaction, and other developments pertinent to TVA de- 


The reason, 


by Senator ; 








tween the TVA chairman and his 
two fellow directors. 

As President, he reminded the de, 
fiant Chairman Morgan, he has re- 
sponsibility “for the honest and ef- 
fective administration of the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of 
the Government.” 


DR. MORGAN PROTESTS 

The Executive had asked Dr. Mor- 
gan for facts to substantiate charges 
impugning the integrity of Harcourt 
A. Morgan and David E. Lilienthal, 
who compose the majority of the 
TVA board. But Dr. Morgan pro- 
tested against the procedure, insist- 
ing Congress should investigate his 
charges. 

The President was adamant. He 
had authority to conduct or order a 
fact-finding investigation, he de- 
clared, and asked whether Dr. Mor- 
gan would be ready to resume in the 
near future. 

When the chairman hesitated, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave him 72 hours to say 
“Yes” or “No.” 


UTILITY SALE DISCUSSED 

The session came at a time when 
other developments of potential im- 
portance to TVA were occurring. 
Demands for a Congressional in- 
vestigation continued at the Capi- 
tol. Those most interested differ 
whether it should be by a Senate 
committee or a joint committee of 
the Senate and House. There was 
Speculation whether Presidential 
moves might result in heading off 
any Congressional inquiry 

Also, negotiations for purchase by 
the TVA of utility properties of the | 


under whom the PWA has allotted 
funds for publicly-owned plants in 
the TVA area, said he would not 
interfere in the negotiations. 


CITIES MUST DECIDE ON LOANS 

The Secretary of the Interior 
likened himself to a banker who had 
agreed to make a loan. He would 
not insist that the funds be with- 
drawn for construction, he ex- 
plained, but if the cities wanted to 
go ahead regardless of the negotia- 
tions, that was their right 

Both principals were reticent 
about their first discussion. It was 
reported, however, that Mr. Willkie 
conditioned his offer to sell on a 
guarantee that the other three- 
quarters of his concern’s private 
system would be allowed to operate 
without Government competition, 
that the Government would not 
erect plants to compete with its 
properties in Alabama, Georgia and 
Mississippi. Mr. Lilienthal offered 
no public objection. 

His apparent readiness to talk 
with Mr. Willkie on an even basis 
indicated to some observers a pos- 
sible attempt by the Administration 
to restore “confidence” to private 
utilities in general, in the hope that 
many of them would assume ex- 
penditures for expansion and the 
like. This would increase employ- 
ment 

Word came from Knoxville, mean- 
while, of further expansion in TVA 
activities. The agency contracted 
to supply electricity to municipal 
distribution plants in Columbus and 
Starkville, Miss.. and Lenoir City, 
Tenn. This brought the number 
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equalization fees’ which would be 
used to provide additional benefit 
payments for farmers. 

Under the provisions of the 
amendment to the bill, taxes would 
be levied on the finished products 
made from the five basic commodi- 
ties covered in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration Act of 1938. 

The purpose of putting the tax on 
finished products, Senator Pope ex- 
plained, is to prevent the tax from 
being passed back to the producer 
of the raw commodities and to col- 
lect it either from the processor, 
manufacturer or consumers. 

Secretary Hull protested against 
the 6-cents-a-pound excise tax on 
imported pork products, which was 
placed in the bill by the House. In 
a letter, he called the tax an “em- 
bargo” and warned that such a pol- 
icy “can be played by everybody, 
with suicidal results for all.” The 
proposed tariff, he contended, not 
only would be dangerous to Ameri- 
can corn-hog producers whose ex- 
port markets would suffer, but also 
would be harmful to the country as 
a whole. 

Another amendment to the tax 
bill along similar lines has been pro- 
posed by a group of Western Sena- 
tors to provide a tax of 3 cents a 
pound on imported canned beef. 


BIGGER TAX RECEIPTS 

The Treasury report on income 
tax returns showed March collec- 
tions may surpass $800,000.000, if the 
receipts during the rest of the month 
bear the same relationship to those 
already made—as was true last 
year. 

The Treasury originally placed 
March income tax collections at be- 
tween $740,000,000 and $770,000,000, 
so if collections reach the total now 
indicated the budget estimates are 
certain to be fulfilled and perhaps 
will be exceeded. This would mean 
that the Treasury—barring greatly 
increased expenditures—would be 
able to finance itself without addi- 
tional cash sale of securities during 
the remainder of this fiscal year. 

The total receipts through March 
15 of $615,947,718 compare with $520,- 
893,583 received in the corresponding 
period last year. 
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TAXES MADE HIM SMILE 


Satisfied no end was Secretary of 

Treasury Morgenthau as telegraphic 

returns from tax collectors’ offices in- 

dicated an 18 per cent increase in the 

number of Federal tax re- 

ceipts for 1937 as compared with the 
previous year. 


income 





Large metropolitan areas, the re- 
turns showed, have gained more in 
receipts than smaller communities. 

The enthusiasm over the tax col- 
lections was tempered by the fact 
that the payments for 1937 repre- 
sent a period of better business ac- 
tivity than during any year 
since 1929. 


FINAL FORM UNCERTAIN 

How much time will the Senate 
require to complete its considera- 
tion of the tax bill? 

Majority Leader Barkley expects 
the bill to be enacted within the 
next 30 days. He predicted it would 
be ready for Senate consideration 
by March 28. 

The consensus on Capitol Hill was 
that the House might refuse to give 
in to the announced purpose of 
Senator Harrison and other members 
of the Finance Committee of elimi- 
nating the undistributed profits tax 
and making drastic changes in the 
capital gains tax. Hence, the final 
form of the tax revision is still un- 
certain. 


other 


GLENN NIXON 


Who Will Make Inquiry? 


of contracts with municipalities to 
33, which aré in addition to those 
with 18 cooperatives. Electricity 
from the TVA set-up already is 
serving about 36,000 customers 
18 municipalities and 
atives. 

The President gave no indication 
whether he would prefer to continue 
his investigation as already initiated 
or to appoint an outstanding law- 
yer to hear the evidence and render 
a report. Senator Norris (Ind.), of 
Nebraska, said he was willing for 
the Executive to continue with the 
case instead of pressing his own 
resolution for a Senate investigation. 

A foremost question in the Capi- 
tal is about what the President will 
do, should Dr. Morgan decline to 
present factual evidence except to 
a Congressional committee. Or 
what will he do if an Executive in- 
vestigation should result in a re- 
port that one or another faction 
within the Board is justified in its 
charges? 


“GUILTY OF CONTUMACY” 

They consider the President's 
words toward the close of the latest 
White House session possibly indica- 
tive. These were: 

“It is necessary, on the face of the 
record as it stands, for me to say 
that Chairman Morgan has failed 
to sustain charges of dishonesty 
and want of integrity. 

“On the face of the record as it 
Stands, the charges of the other di- 
rectors—that Chairman Morgan has 
obstructed and sabotaged the work 
of the TVA—must be accepted as 
true, Chairman Morgan having re- 
fused to offer testimony in denial of 
the charges. 

“On the record as it stands, Chair- 
man Morgan has shown by his re- 
fusal to answer questions relating 
to any facts which he may have re- 
lied on at the time of making 
charges of dishonesty and want of 
integrity against his fellow direc- 
tors, that he is guilty of contumacy 
in his refusal. 


ACTION FORECAST 

“Therefore, as the case stands, no 
further evidence can be brought 
out today because of the attitude of 
Chairman Morgan; and, secondly 
on the evidence which has been 
presented and on the refusal to sub- 
mit evidence on the part of Chair- 
wian Morgan, some action must be 
taken in the public interest.” 

So the Capital expects action. | 
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in 
16 cooper- | 


Many in Congress wonder whether 


the President will or can act him- 


self, or whether he will forward the 
record to the Capitol with recom- 
Many members would 


rot. 
i 


mendations. 
perfer to have Congress do the 
ing, whether for or against the 
principals of the TVA. But few of 
them wili venture a prediction about 
what will happen. 
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[Cntinued From Page 3.] 
control regulations. In that 
way again, there is application of a 
democratic principle. 

Henry A. Wallace, as Secretary of 
Agriculture, convinced that the 
experiment with over-all control in 
the vast agricultural industry 
showing that essential individual 
liberties can be maintained within a 
well-directed system of economic 
planning. 

What happens is that the individ- 
ual farmers give up some measure of 
freedom of choice in determining 
their farm policies and in return ac- 
cept a larger measure of security. 


MAY POINT A LESSON 

Those who are critical of the con- 
trol experiment in agriculture say 
that nothing is demonstrated by a 
vote of farmers who stand to lose 
substantial benefits unless they ac- 
cept the Government plans. They 
argue further that the years since 
1933 have not provided a real test 
of farm pianning and that a test 
will produce a breakdown of the 
present machinery. 

But Mr. Wallace and his aides, on 
the other hand, are cenvinced that 
the experience in agriculture is 
demonstrating that democratic 
principles can be maintained in 
over-all planning and price stabili- 
zation. 

If the Wallace thesis is correct 
more and more people agree, then 
the country will have learned a 
lesson that can stand it in good 
stead in the event that the recipro- 
cal trade program of Secretary Hull 
fails to provide the answer to the 
nation’s problems. 

This is true because the accepted 
alternative to revived world trade 
and a breakdown of the increasing 
barriers to a normal exchange of 
goods is some form of governmental 
control, not only over agriculture, 
but over industry and finance 
well. 


“NATIONALISTIC” ISSUES 

With depression tightening its 
grip, President Roosevelt finds him- 
self forced closer and closer to the 
fundamental choice of course. 


of the 


is 


1S 


as 


The President has accepted a na- 
tionalistic course for agriculture. He 
is continuing to bank on Secretary 
Hull to produce recovery for indus- 
try through a program of world co- 
operation that will permit contin- 
ued laissez-faire and a minimum of 
government control. 

But world developments are shak- 
ing the structure of what remains 
of a free system of world commerce. 

If trade agreements fail to bolster 
that structure against the strains 
to which they are being subjected 
then, even Mr. Hull admits, the 
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Controls vs. World Trade 


+ only answer will be a set of 
ticnalistic controls for nearly 
whole industry and finance. 
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na- t ilism does not invoive a foree 
the sakin f f 


foreign markets and may 

The lve their expansion through 
question then would be—and again planni: and promotion. 
officials are agreed—whether the 2 on this basis is not one 
country could retain the essential i isolation or involvement so far as 
features of democracy. airs are concerned, but ra- 

What now is happening in agri- | “er whether the controls over 
culture reassures Mr. Wallace and world trade are to be automatic or 
Mr. Roosevelt and some others planned. 
among high Government officials | 
that those essentials could be re- | 
tained. 

Point is made of the fact that na- 


This is recognized all the way up 
to the White House as an increas- 
ingly imminent and important is- 


sue. 





A Salt Water Railroader | 
His Erie Engine Cab ts a Pilot House 


@ Hundreds of Erie railroaders never ride the rails. 
Their job is moving freight on water. In New York 
Harbor alone, Erie operates a fleet of several hundred 
watercraft. Sturdy tugs tow modern lighters and 
barges—provide a connecting link between car and 
ship for export-import trade. 


Erie service goes on where rails must end—taking 
your freight to the ends of the world—bringing the 
far corners of the globe closer to you. Spacious docks 
and warehouses are at your disposal. As is our expe- 
rience—over nearly a century—of smoothing the path 
for exporter and importer. 


On water as on land, Erie railroaders have one creed: 
“To get the freight through safely and on time.” 
It’s your assurance of speedy handling. Next time, 
call an Erie agent. 
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During the year 1937 the Company paid to policyholders and beneficiaries $191,000,000, bringing the total for the past ten 
years to over two billion dollars ... New insurance issued, $477,000,000, an increase of $26,000,000 over 1936... Insur- 
ance in force, $6,770,000,000, a gain of $109,000,000 ... Included in liabilities is a Special Investment Reserve of $40,000,000, 
and a Reserve of $39,900,000 for dividends to policyholders in 1938 . . . Surplus for general contingencies, $124,000,000. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
trial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The United Sates Mews 


Vol. 6, No. 12 March 21, 1938 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Mr. LEWIs. TELLS THE WorRLD 


C. |. O. Leader Describes America as in Economic Collapse, But Does Not Give All the Reasons 
Why—Mr. Lewis Omits Any Mention of Sit-down Strikes, Defiance of Courts and Acts 
of Violence Which Have Made Labor Situation Chaotic 

















4 chronicled accomplishments, is the fact that labor has be- A 
Last week through the courtesy of the British Broadcast- come organized and articulate. It is henceforth capable By DAVID LAWRENCE 
ing Company the facilities of a world-wide he yal of assuming a major degree of responsibility and leader- 
eS an a —— ship in the rehabilitation of economic America. RESENTED in the adjoining columns are the prin- 
To cdh wan aan wendentt inside America but was re- Thirteen million Americans are now unemployed. cipal extracts from an address of John L. Lewis de- 
layed from Washington to ——— are ag + Rage rg Their numbers are steadily increasing, as the nation drifts livered over the British Broadcasting Company’s 
SNe te tas tole Cua of the British dominions with terrifying and deadly sureness to the never, never system. ye 
throughout the world. Presented below are the principal realm of financial bankruptcy, economic collapse and What is very significant is that Mr. Lewis under- 
| extracts from the address, the a scan a — human tragedy. This is appallingly true, despite the fact took to tell the listeners of other countries that the 
| C1. ©. apt ll merge Rube Americans are familiar. that government has dipped into the public purse to make United States was in a position of economic collapse and 
No reply to Mr. Lewis was made over the radio but a com- possible the granting of huge subsidies to industry, agri- yet failed to reveal one of the chief reasons for our present 
| ment thereon is presented on this page by David Lawrence. ‘ ; - economic maladjustment. 
culture, banking and finance. J 
Since 1933 these grants, directly and indirectly, have There is not a word in Mr. Lewis’s address about the 
By JOHN L. LEWIS amounted to the enormous total of 22 billion dollars. Our sit-down strikes which paralyzed American industry in 
° national internal economy has attained the amazing con- 1937 nor is there any reference to the acts of violence and 
LMOST three-fourths of the people of America dition where it appears that practically all of our major defiance of court orders in Michigan and Ohio last year. 
are represented by workers gainfully employed. enterprises are unable to exist or function on their own The C. I. O. leader calls for cooperation now but does not 
The future of organized labor, therefore, is in resources. Our banking structure is supported by Fed- confess the mistakes of his followers who by their lawless 
a broad sense the future of America. eral funds. tactics did more to upset the economic equilibrium in 1937 

American labor is today in the throes of the greatest BLAME FOR ——e than any other single force. 
struggle in the history of the United States. The workers since 1917 has squandered nearly For American industry had a pistol put to its head. It 
of America are becoming articulate. They are demanding LEADERSHIP teen: bites ak dalton. datea was a case of submitting to sit-down strikes and coercion 
their just share in the government of their nation. They juin Gas tated tom Geen of workmen who wanted to work or else an interruption 
desire to benefit not only themselves, but all other citizens OF OTHERS and indirect government aid. In of production through actual seizure of plant property. 
of this country, by me qoubnahanent and greservetion of addition, it has squandered its own revenue and its capital pa es ry ye ne por oniae —_ ness 
a true democracy in their own country. assets, and a recent report of a governmental agency a qe = ~ ee = fos yond a ie 

The final determination of our endeavors lies many startlingly reveals its financial prostration. o the pu pene BO CNRS CS PENS CLTRCS COUR Sagan 
years in the future, but it is our firm belief that upon our Agriculture is the recipient of direct government aid, breed buyers Tesistances and finally a curtailment of con- 
success or our failure will depend not only the future of and the financial structure of our railway system is such CHNPTER SOREN Sh TEER STOR MNES WNRNRpESED SnemNpeRy 
this nation, but in some degree the future of endangered as to require constant increases in freight and passenger — 
civilization. tariffs to continue them in operation, all of which is added REPUDIATION Mr. Lewis cannot have his 

The fabric of culture which has been built 4 ay me to commodity prices which inevitably increases the cake and eat it. He cannot, on 
kind through enduring centuries of painful toil and sac- burden borne by the population. OF SIT-DDOWNS the one hand, speak of the 
sifice ls menaced omy on Haver Sesere. neneen ey Countless business units in sundry industries are the IS IN ORDER achievements of the labor move- 
of the group of remaining great Comocractes. B he eo recipients of huge Government loans, given under cir- ment toward economic democracy 
zens of the United States can pass on to their children the cumstances where the borrowing corporations are unable and, on the other hand, ignore the sabotage of the Ameri- 
ideal and the practice of human freedom, we shall be not to qualify for loans from our banking institutions, which can economic system which lawless tactics have produced. 
only fulfilling our duty as inheritors of the hard-won trad are themselves overflowing with money upon which they Although public opinion has condemned the sit-down 
tions of ages, but we shall be accomplishing our responsi- cannot pay depositors interest. strike and the Senate of the United States also has passed 
bilities to the future of our race. Since 1933, approximately seven billions of dollars of a resolution deploring the use of that weapon, not a 
DARK PICTURE If the democracy of the United Government money has been paid to the unemployed in single syllable has come from Mr. Lewis of any of his 

States is to survive and if its Gov- the form of direct or work relief. Most of this vast sum chief lieutenants condemning the sit-down strike. Instead 
OF PLIGHT OF ernment is to be a true expression has trickled through the tills of the nation’s shopkeepers, Homer Martin, president of one of the most important of 
THE PEOPLE of the ideas of its citizens, there and thus has become a subsidy to our merchants and pro- the C. I. O. unions, the Automobile Workers of America, 

are abuses which must be cor- fessional men. told the annual convention of that organization last Sep- 
rected. Hundreds of thousands of the people of this na- America is moving in economic reverse. Our consumer tember that the sit-down “would remain an effective 
tion have for years on years been exploited, oppressed, and goods industries began to slow down in June, 1937, and weapon” of labor controversy. 
denied the exercise of those rights guaranteed to them by October of the same year, our heavy industries began to Under such circumstances how can industry accept Mr. 
under our Constitution. They have lived at the mercy of feel the icy hand of the depression. Since that time, the Lewis's proffer of cooperation at this time? Is it not in 
economic vicissitudes. They have been little more than drift has been constant—shutdowns in industry being the order for the C. I. O. chieftain to repudiate the sit-down 
industrial serfs. They have been unable to raise their order of the day—while the number of human beings being strike and other acts of violence and to come into the court 
wages, to ameliorate their working conditions, to assure thrown out of employment was augmented day by day. of public opinion with clean hands? It does not in any 
themselves of economic security. In the months that have ensued, neither industry nor sense lessen the C. I. O.’s offense that employers have 

Millions have suffered the ills that accompany partial Government has come forth with constructive proposals, erred or have engaged in labor espionage or interferences 
starvation in America, and the children of these men have designed to meet the problems of the depression. The with collective bargaining. The National Labor Relations 
been unable to improve their lot. Federal Congress, lacking adequate or competent leader- Board only last week proclaimed the doctrine that the 

It is not the purpose of the workers of the United States ship, in continuous session for months past, has failed to guilt of an employer in refusing collective bargaining was 
that these things should continue. We do not intend that devise or enact a single statute that would cause a glimmer not in any degree lessened because of the guilt of his em- 
our people shall trudge aimlessly from street to street of hope to penetrate the minds of millions of despairing ployees in violating state laws by engaging in acts of 
seeking only that work which they will never find because Americans. violence. 
our economic leaders have neglected to provide it for Meantime, cavilling and confusion prevails, and our LAW MUST NOT Is it not as logical to contend 
them. We do not intend that our children shall starve in statesmen, and those carrying the responsibilities of the that the guilt of the C. I. O. in 
the midst of plenty. We do intend to take an active part nation’s manifold enterprises, are reviling each other with BE FLOUTED BY using lawless weapons is not in 
in the government of our nation, so as to insure to the an anger and bitterness that defiles, sears and destroys. EITHER SIDE any way mitigated by the fact 
average citizen an improved participation in its economic Meantime the Population suffers, and a creeping paralysis that employers have declined to 
and political bounties. progressively impairs its functions. extend union recognition? Certainly the federal statutes 
WORKERS FACE For these purposes the workers BELATED PLEA What is to be done? Reason now are being enforced and we have ample remedy against 

of the United States have elected calls for a change. More rational employers who disregard collective bargaining as pre- 
GRAVE RISE IN to form unions to which they FOR GROUPS TO policies are indicated. America scribed under the Wagner Act. Is it not time for labor to 
UNEMPLOYMENT flock by the hundreds of thou- GET TOGETHER is menaced, not by a foreign foe assume some statesmanship and responsibility in compos- 

sands. The labor movement in that would storm its battlements, ing the present situation? Should not America look to 
America has been reborn. Socially, economically, politi- but by the more fearful enemy of domestic strife and John L. Lewis or William Green for this note of leadership 
cally, the workers of America are becoming articulate. ... Savagery. and responsibility ? 

It is not my desire to dwell upon the division in the It is time for Americans to cooperate. It is time for Mr. Lewis is right—cooperation is needed. But coop- 
ranks of American labor. The members of the Commit- Americans to recognize each other’s right of individual eration to be effective must be based on a recognition that 
tee for Industrial Organization at its inception'desired only existence. It is time for capital to recognize labor’s right the rules of the game are made in a democracy by the 
to work within the framework of the existing Federation to live and participate in the increased efficiency of in: people and set forth in a Constitution. To engage in acts 
for the benefit of the unorganized workers in the United dustry and the bounties of our national resources. of violence and defy court orders and to seize plant prop- 
States. They were not permitted to do so. Our organi- It is time for labor to recognize the right of capital to erty and thereby paralyze production is an act of labor 
zations were suspended from membership. After this ac- have a reasonable return upon its investment. It is time tyranny and is not democracy. 
tion, we determined to extend our educational activities for statesmen to recognize their nation’s peril and to de- Clearly Mr. Lewis owes it to the workers in his ranks 
by independent organization of workers in the name of cide to cooperate with labor and industry, to rationalize and to the American people as a whole to renounce law- 
the Committee for Industrial Organization. The results the nation’s processes and alleviate a nation’s distress. lessness in fact as well as in public speech and to join with 
of our efforts are apparent. In two years we have attained Labor is willing to cooperate now. Let the leaders of the progressive-minded employers of the country in estab- 
a membership of four million. ... the nation’s business step forward. Let the statesmen of lishing a rule of law together with competent tribunals 

In many communities where workers have been for- the nation do the same. Let the council of reason and to appraise the economic justification of wage demands, 
bidden to exercise their right of political franchise, the mutual toleration be convened. American leadership can so that the price structure will not be thrown out of 
oppressive political organizations of industry have been accomplish this task, and in so doing will preserve its balance or production interrupted by the arbitrary deci- 
completely destroyed. Not less in importance to these Bs governmental structure and its democratic institutions. ¥ sions of local unions or irresponsible leaders. 
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